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A STATE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


| The following report was read by State Supt. Searing at the Ex- 
ecutive Session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 27th, 1876, and, after a spirited discussion, “ adopted 
as expressing, in its general plan, the sense of the Association.” | 

According to the last Annual Report of the State Superintendent 
the total valuation of public school property in the State is $4,979,- 
169. The total amount expended in the public school service during 
the past year was $2,066,375. In round numbers, the sum of five 
millions of dollars is invested in school buildings, sites, and appara- 
tus; and the sum of over two millions of dollars is annually expended 
for teachers’ wages, building and repairing, libraries, apparatus, ete. 
This large investment, however, is for a large and pre-eminently im- 
portant object—the education of nearly five hundred thousand chil- 
dren, the number of those of school age in the state. 

Looking at our public school system in the light of its aggregate 
cost, and in the light of the ends to be secured by it, the question 
whether it is most efficiently working out the ends sought, is one of 
the highest interest and importance, alike to teachers, to legislators, 
and to the people at large. After careful consideration of this ques- 
tion your committee would call attention to what they believe to be 
certain defects and weaknesses in the system which largely impair its 
efficiency and call for early correction. 

The vast majority of the common schools of the State are ungraded 
schools in rural districts, each controlled by a board of three persons, 
subject to the general will of the district as expressed by popular 
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vote in district meetings. These districts are small, not averaging 
in size more than the fifth part of a township, and are petty educa- 
tional republics, independent of nearly all external authority. They 
determine the location and character of school buildings, select the 
teachers and text-books, decide for how many weeks the school shall 
annually continue, and vote what they deem proper for teachers’ 
wages. Some of their powers are subject to limitation by general 
law; but practically the schools are good or bad, long or short, as the 
character and ability of the district may decide. An inspection of 
the schools supported by this system shows the prevalence of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. The immediate management of them is in the hands of about 
15,000 district officers. A large proportion of these, who are sup- 
posed to represent the educational sentiment and intelligence of the 
people, are lacking in the culture and experience to perform wisely 
the duties of selecting teachers, courses of study, text-books, appara- 
tus, ete., and of locating, building and equipping school-houses. 

2. Representing three families of the petty neighborhood district, 
and governed by neighborhood partialities or enmities, extending to 
many or all of the other families, these officers are largely influenced 
in their selection of teachers by relationship and favoritism. 

3. The teachers are too often unqualified for their work, in age, 
experience, and attainments; and they are perpetually changing, not 
remaining in the same schools, on the average, so long as one year. 

4. Local and to a large extent voluntary taxation being the chief 
source of support for the schools, there is a great lack of uniformity 
in their cost as well as in their character. While on the one hand 
not unfrequently a refusal to vote a reasonable tax is the cause of a 
poor school, a short school, or even (occasionally) no school; on the 
other hand in rural as compared with village and city districts, the 
poorer school is very generally supported by the higher tax. 

5. The schools are generally ungraded, without well defined courses 
of study, and uniform and sufficient text-books. 

6. Attendance is very irregular, partly from want of systematic ef- 
forts on the part of the officers to prevent it, partly from lack of ex- 
cellence and interest in the schools, and partly from inconvenience 
of their location. 

7. Statistical reports are extremely defective, so much so that those 
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of any given year may be considered of little value in themselves, 
their worth, under the law of averages, being only comparative. 

8. Supervision is defective. County Superintendents do much to 
remedy some of the evils here enumerated, but their power for good 
is greatly lessened from the following causes: («) They are frequently 
persons without proper qualifications. (b) They are nominated and 
elected by political parties, and their continuance in office is too fre- 
quently dependent upon pupularity and political influence, rather than 
upon a strict and efficient performance of official duties. (c¢) Their 
tenure of office is too short for any thing like systematic work and 
progress. (d) The number of schools under their charge is too great to 
insure results of much yalue from personal inspection of the work of 
their teachers. (e) The salary paid them is so small that it either does 
not secure properly qualified incumbents, or it secures such only tem~ 
porarily, or it commands only a portion of their time and thoughts, 
the balance being given to some professional or other occupation. 

Besides the sources of weakness in the school system already enu- 
merated, your committee would call attention to the fact that at best 
the majority of children from the necessarily brief peried of their 
school life, obtain little more than the keys of knowledge—the chief 
of which is the art of reading. To give children access to the world 
of recorded knowledge for which school life has simply prepared 
them, and in which they will largely find the elements of successfal 
living and good citizenship, is no less the duty of the State—or at 
least a no less wise act on the part of the State—than to put into 
their hands the keys of preparation. Of what use is a knowledge of 
reading to him who has no books; or a knowledge of geography to 
him who never looks into the history of a country? Hence the li- 
brary should supplement the school, as was believed by the founders 
of our State; for the constitution of Wisconsin expressly provides 
that the income of the school fund shall be applied not merely “to 
the support and maintenance of common schools,” but to “the pur- 
chase of suitable libraries therefor.” 

Your committee would briefly sum up what they believe to be the 
. Serious defects in our present State system, as follows: 

1. Excessive subdivision of territory and local independence. 
2. Lack of uniformity in the burdens of cost. 
3. Lack of uniformity in the character and amount of instruction. 
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4. Lack of intelligent, permanent, and authoritative supervision. 

5, Lack of sources of supplemental knowledge and culture in widely 
diffused and suitable libraries. 

Your committee have given mature consideration to the questions 
of remedies for the evils conceived to abound in our present system, 
and already enumerated, and are prepared to recommend, with sub- 
stantial unanimity, the following outline scheme of what they be- 
lieve would prove a system at once more vigorous, economical, and 
effective. The recommendations submitted are such as have been ap- 
proved by experience in other States and countries, and such as must 
commend themselves, it is believed, to the judgment of practical 
men, as suited to accomplish the ends sought. 


We recommend— 

(1) That the entire educational interests of the State, including 
those of the University and the Normal Schools, should be managed 
by a State Board of Education, consisting of eleven members, nine 
of whom shall be appointed by the Governor, with the consent of 
the Senate, the term of one-third of their number expiring biennially. 
The State Superintendent and the President of the University shall 
be ex-officio members of the board. In theappointment of members, 
the Goveruor shall not be influenced by political considerations, but 
solely by those of eminent fitness. 

(2) The State Superintendent shall be appointed by the Board, for 
a term of four years, and shall serve as Secretary of the same, his du- 
ties in general being the same as now. 

(3.) County Superintendents shall be appointed by the State Board 
to hold office during the pleasure of the same, for a term not exceed- 
ing three years, to be paid by the State a salary fixed by statute, 
and graded in some just proportion to the extent of their work. The 
larger counties may be divided into two districts, at the discretion of 
the Board. Residence in the county shall not be essential to elegi- 
bility for appointment. 

(4) A Township Board of three persons shall be elected (one annu- 
ally) by the people of every township, for the management of the 
school interests therein. The Board shall appoint a Secretary (who 
may be one of their own number), who shall have immediate super- - 
vision of the schools of the town, and shall act under the general di- 
rection of the County Superintendent. 

(5) There shall be, outside of cities and incorporated villages, only 
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three different units of educational territory —the State, County, and 
Township, the latter by the abolition of the present district system, 
becoming the smallest territorial division in school government. But 
for convenience, County Boards of Supervisors may, in certain cases 
of geographical difficulties, on recommendation of the County Super- 
intendent, create joint township districts, by the union of two or 
more, or portions of two or more, civil townships. 

(6) In each school township, so far as practicable, there shall be a 
central high or grammar school, made obligatory by law. In this 
school, and in the primary schools of the township, there shall be 
well defined courses of study, absolute uniformity of text-books, and 
uniformity in methods of instruction and discipline. 

(7.) For all important work done by town educational officers rea- 
sonable compensation, to be fixed by law, shall be paid, and strict ac- 
countability required for the faithful performance of every duty. 

(8) To make the schools as nearly uniform as possible in character 
and yearly continuance, and to carry out to a more desirable extent 
the principle that “the property of the State shall educate the chil- 
dren of the State,” there shall he a uniform State tax for the support 
of schools, agregating in annual income, with the income of the 
school fund, enough to meet not less than one-half of the cost of the 
schools. 

(9) One-half the money distributed by the State shall be distrib- 
uted to the schools on the basis of aggregate attendance. 

(10) Uniform examinations throughout the State for teachers of 
the same grade shall be the rule, with such exceptions only as local 
or temporary circumstances may render necessary. 

(11) A system of township libraries shall be established, the joint 
creation, like the schools, of State and local action, the books to be 
selected from lists approved by the State, and to be purchased by the 
State on low terms by contracts with publishers. 

Your committee are well aware that some of the changes herein 
recommended are for Wisconsin great and radical changes. 
Believing that they would a// be useful changes, but recognizing the 
probability that they cannot all be secured at once, and even the 
wisdom of merely attempting to secure a portion at first, we here 
suggest that there is a single one of those measures so re- 
lated to the others. and so important for the present welfare and fu- 
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ture progress of our school system, that to secure this at the earliest 
day, the friends of public education ought to put forth immediate 
and earnest efforts. We refer to the recommendation of a general 
state school tax, and we offer the following reasons to show why this 
should be promptly secured ; 

1. It is a centralizing and strengthening measure. The more the 
State directly contributes to the cost of every school, the clearer its 
right to a voice in the management of that school. 

2. A more liberal amount of support for the schools furnished di- 
rectly by the State would secure, as nothing else can, an approach to 
that ‘uniformity ” in extent and character of school privileges, for 
which, as already intimated, our State Constitution itself seeks to 
provide. 

3. A State tax is the fullest and fairest expression of the princi- 
ple underlying the common school system, that education is a State 
concern, and that the property of the State shall educate the chil- 
dren of the State. A tax uniformly assessed and uniformly distrib- 
uted throughout the State is the most perfect means of equalizing 
burdens for the common good. 

4. If the State annually distributes a good portion of the cost of 
maintaining the schools it has, through the device of “ payment by 
results,” one of the strongest means of securing desirable results— 
greater regularity in attendance, more accurate statistics, ete. 

5. Most of the States of the Union give support to their schools 
by a State tax, even in several cases where the permanent school fund 
is relatively larger than our own. Its benefits are there fully demon- 
strated and recognized. And in the few States not thus partially 
supporting their schools, the highest educational authorities are ear- 
nestly recommending a change in conformity to the general prac- 
tice. Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN BASCOM, 

EDWARD SEARING, 
JAMES MacALISTER, 

W. H. CHANDLER. 

K. B. WOOD. 

W. D. PARKER, (not present). 


Committee on State System. 
Madison, December 27, 1876. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 
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Your committee, appointed at the July meetingof this Association 
to report on the State Geological Survey, desire to submit the fol- 
lowing: 

Through the kindness of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, the State Geolo- 
gist, we are able to say that the field-work of the survey has been 
carried forward as rapidly as the means placed at his disposal would 
permit; that nearly the whole surface of the State has been quite 
carefully inspected, that another considerable portion has been but 
hastily investigated, while still another has not been subjected to 
even a hasty examination—although the appropriation to defray the 
expenses of the survey is already exhausted and the time allotted for 
the completion will expire in June, 1877; furthermore, that the 
portion yet to be examined, lying in the iron and copper bearing region 
of the northern part of the State, is one that promises exceedingly 
rich results in a scientific, and especially in an economic point of 
view. 

We are further able to report that fair progress has been made in 
the preparation of the results of the survey for publication. We are 
gratified to be able to state that the published results of the survey 
will be comprised in three or more volumes, two of which, at least, 
will consist of special reports of the labors and results of the differ- 
ent parties conducting the survey, while the other will be specially 
adapted to meet the educational and practical wants of the people of 
the State. The following extract from the annual report of the State 
Geologist indicates the nature and scope of this, the educational 
volume. 

Vout. 1. STATE GEOLGOGICAL SURVEY. 


The nature and design of the first volume is somewhat new. It is 
intended to accomplish four objects: First, by a suitable presentation 
of the general geology of the State, accompanied with elementary 
and explanatory matter, to place the whole report within the easy 
comprehension of intelligent citizens who have no technical knowl- 
edge of geology. Second, to convey to the people of the State in- 
formation and directions as to how to detect, test, and utilize the 
natural resources of the State—information which is scattered through 
a large number of treatises, practically inaccessible to them, and not 
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‘specifically applicable to Wisconsin, if obtained. Third, by giving a 
brief, clear history of the formations of the State, adding a sketch of 
those not found in it, to furnish an elementary text-book for the 
schools of the State, founded upon home geology and rendered prac- 
tical by the information above mentioned. And Fourth, by furnish- 
ing lists of the plants and animals of the State, giving the food and 
habits of the latter and designating their character as friends or foes, 
to assist agriculturists and those engaged in allied industries in their 
conflicts with their enemies in the animal kingdom. The contents 
will be substantially as follows: 
Part I. LirHoLoGicaL AND STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. 

I. Such chemical facts as are necessary to the understanding of the 
reports. By J. H. Eaton. 

If. A clear and simple description of all the minerals found in the 
State, and the methods of determining them. By J. H. Katon. 

III. A similar description of the rocks of the State. By J. H. 
Eaton. 

IV. A brief elucidation of structure and metamorphism. By R. 
D. Irving. 

Part If. Historica Groioay. 

V. An historical sketch of the formation of the State, involving a 
description of the methods of formation, a concise statement of the 
leading characteristics and a very brief outline of the formations 
wanting in Wisconsin, thus forming an epitome of geological history. 

Part III. Economican Gronoey. 

VI. Iron ores. Practical information as to how to explore for iron, 
how it occurs, how to distinguish the several kinds, the use of instru- 
ments, what are trustworthy indications, and what are not, what 
amount and what purity are necessary to give value, how reduced, ete. 
By R. D. Irving. 

VII. Lead Ores. Developed in essentially the same method as in- 
dicated in the preceding. By Moses Strong. 

VIII. Zine Ores. Development similar to the last. By Moses Strong. 

IX. Limes and Cements. Practical instructions on the proper 
quality of rock and methods of detecting and testing and of reduc- 
ing and using the limes and cements of Wisconsin. By W. J. L. 
Nicodemus. 
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X. Brick, Pottery, Kaolin, and other clays. This and the follow- 
ing topics are to be developed on the same general plan as the pre- 
ceding. By R. D. Irving. 

XI. Peat. By T. C. Chamberlin. 

XII. Cranberry marshes and culture. By T. C. Chamberlin. 

XIII. Native waters and artesian wells. By T. C. Chamberlin. 

XIV. Soils. By T. C. Chamberlin. 

Part IV. PLants and ANIMALS. 


XV. List of Mammals with food, habits and character as friends or 
foes to man. By Moses Strong. 

XVI. Birds; as above. By F. H. King. 

XVII. Reptiles; as above. By P. R. Hoy. 

XVIII. Fishes; as above. By P. R. Hoy. 

XIX. Insects. By P. R. Hoy. 

XX. A list of the plants of Wisconsin. Prepared from the pa- 
pers of the late Dr. I. A. Lapham. 

In conclusion, your committee desire to suggest some means for 
extending the educational influence of the survey. However thor- 
oughly the work may be done, it can not be completed by those who 
have the work specially in their hands, but must receive constant fu- 
ture additions from individual investigations throughout the State. 
In order to aid those who have a desire to do this kind of work, and 
to incite interest in those who have an opportunity to investigate, 
and to aid teachers in their efforts to interest pupils in collecting and 
studying the natural products of the State by enabling them to 
identify collections that may be made, it seems desirable that some 
systematic method be adopted for supplying schools with accurately 
labeled sets of specimens of the rocks, minerals, and fossils of the 
State; which end could be readily attained through a system of ex- 
changes instituted under the supervision of a committee appointed 
by this association. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
Geo. R. KLEEBERGER, 
W. A. KELLERMAN, 
Gro. W. PeckHAM, 
Committee. 
—- 


TEACHERS are in danger of giving too much assistance to pupils 
in preparing their lessons. 
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The committee desire to state that they have carefully considered 
the whole matter and have taken the views of a number of 
the leading scientific men of the State. The general opinion 
of all whom they have consulted is to the effect that an Institute 
where some instruction in science of a character different from that 
generally within the reach of the great mass of our teachers would be 
of immense benefit to them, and could not fail to have a most beneficial 
effect upon the schools of the State. 

The committee are not now in a position to furnish a definite plan 
for the Institute. They would state, however, that Prof. Chamber- 
lin, the chief of the State Geological Survey, has sketched out a 
month’s work in Biology, Geology, and Physical Geography, 
which the committee are of opinion is greatly superior to any plan 
upon which schools of this kind have heretofore been organized and 
conducted. The committee have also considered the propriety of 
of opening summer schools in connection with the splendid opportu- 
nities supplied by the new Science Hall of the State University. The 
committee may also state that the expense and management of such 
an institute have been duly considered by them, and that no difficulty 
need be experienced in these matters. 

After the fullest examination of all the points involved in the en- 
terprise, the committee beg to recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed with instructions to perfect the work commenced by this 
committee, and at the earliest day possible to issue a circular to the 
teachers of the State, giving ample details of the plan of the school, 
the time and place of holding it, and the fees and equipments to be 
contributed by its members. 

The committee have received a pledge from Prof. Chamberlin that 
he will take charge of the school, and all details as to the scientific 
organization of the school will be under his care and control. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jas. MAcALISTER, 
R. W, Burton, = - Committee. 
S. SHaw, \ 


| We give the letter from Prof. Chamberlin explaining his plan for 
the Institute.—Ebs. | 
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LETTER FROM THE STATE GEOLOGIST. 
Benoit, Wis.. Dee. 19, 1876. 
Supt. Jas. MacALisTEr, 
My Dprar Sir: Your favor is at hand. I have had the matter in 


mind, and this plan has occurred to me as being very excellent, 
though perhaps a littie more expensive than the usual camp system. 
Get a barge on the Mississippi or St. Croix and rig it up with cover, 
seats, blackboards, stove, tables, mattrasses for sleeping, etc. Start 
with it at the Dalles of the St. Croix, where we have the traps of the 
copper-bearing series in magnificent exposure, with its Potsdam sand- 
stone resting unconformably upon it and fossiliferous at the very 
junction; also gigantic pot holes and other features of great inter- 
est. Starting thus so near the base of the series (and there would 
be in the drift specimens of the lower archaean rocks), the barge 
could be towed by the daily line of steamers down stream from 
point to point as might be desired. At Osceola we would find the 
Potsdam overlaid by the lower magnesian limestone, and also at sev- 
eral points below. Toward the mouth of the St. Croix the St. Peters 
sandstone and Trenton limestone would appear above, as also down 
the Mississippi. Below Prairie du Chien the Galena limestone would 
come in, and if we chose to go down as far as Rock Island and return 
by W. U. R. R., the series of formations could be carried up to the 
coal beds. The opportunities for studying botany and zoology on 
the trip would be much superior to the camp plan. I think this plan 
would prove superior to anything yet inaugurated. It would 
probably be, as I said, somewhat more expensive, but not greatly so. 

What I could do in the matter would depend very much on what 
the State requires of me. I should hope that in any event I could 
assist you enough to make a success. It would not be prudent for 
me now to promise to take upon myself the responsibilities of organ- 
ization and complete direction. Will talk with you further at Mad- 
ison. 

Yours truly, T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 


RHETORICAL EXERCISES. 

The term “Rhetorical Exercises" may be supposed to in- 
clude every kind of exercises intended to promote the use of cor- 
rect and elegant language. It may be supposed to inelude all that 
is taught, from the first book of grammar or language lessons, to 
the most elaborate lectures on style and the study of the most per- 
fect models of oratory. Of course, in our common schools only a 
limited portion of the time spent in school can be devoted to lan- 
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guage, a study to which accomplished rhetoricians have devoted the 
best years of their lives. 

The child often regards grammar as his dryest study. Composition 
writing is the hardest work in school. Composition day is near at 
hand. The boy has looked forward to it with dread. He cannot 
postpone writing much longer. He must find a subject forthwith. 
He hunts over lists of composition subjects in the back part of some 
rhetoric. It is hard to choose from the list. But something must 
be done. Finally, in sheer desperation, he closes his eyes and chooses 
—Cheerfulness.” And then he writes. He waits for thoughts, 
searches for them and—reads for them. ‘There is an unnatural stiff- 
ness in the sentences and in their arrangement. <A few old thoughts 
of other people are expressed a little differently from the original, and 
the composition is finished. The writer takes no satisfaction in what 
he has done. He is conscious that he has written nothing new. He 
is a little afraid that some one will detect the thought or the expres- 
sion that he has taken from some one else. He feels a little guilty, 
and yet could he have done any better? 


Tam not sure that this experience is confined to the composition 
writer of the common schools. If I am not mistaken students in the 
university sometimes have experiences of asimilar character. It is the 
dread of a study that makes it hard. When we learn to like a study 
it becomes easy. In kindergarten schools the child is made to learn 
by playing. He thinks it is all play, and is unconscious of hard 
study. 

Can we introduce a little of this in the place of the systematic. 
dry, mechanical work of some of our schools? Can we teach gram- 
mar without making our scholars think it is dry and useless? Can 
we get them to write compositions before they have time to work 
themselves up into a dread of it? A little girl comes home from 
school, and tells her mother that she has to write a composition. She 
has no subject and she doesn’t know what she is going to do about 
it. She is in great trouble. Her mother calls her to the window and 
asks her to look out. ‘ What are you doing?” “I am looking out 
of the window.” “ Write that down. What do you see?” “I see a flock 
of sheep that a man is driving along the road.” “ Write that. Now 
what else do you see?” ‘ There are old sheep and lambs in the flock.” 
“Write that.” A little more exercise of the observation, a few simple. 
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artless sentences naturally arranged, and the composition is finished. 
It has done the child more good than if she had worked herself into a 
headache trying to write on some abstract subject. 

A class is called out to the recitation seat. They have been told to 
bring pencil and paper. They are all ready, not knowing what they 
will be required to do. ‘“‘ Write me a little composition on ‘ What I 
would do if I could.’” Their minds begin at once on a score of 
things that they would like todo. Their imaginations have brought 
them fortunes; they have taken long journeys in foreign lands; they 
have become learned, useful, and respected members of community. 
All these things have been done faster than they could write them 
down. While one is reading what he has written, the rest have 
thought of a dozen more things they would do if they could. And 
so the compositions are written. It has been enjoyable, even an ex- 
citing occasion. Their minds are more vigorous for the rest of the 
day for the simple effort they have made. After a day or two, called 
out again for a similar exercise, they will watch with eagerness for 
the subject and will think and write, each trying to write something 
that the rest will not think of, until their faces are all aglow in their 
animation. 

Such an exercise affords the teacher an opportunity to correct all 
incorrect expression; to call out the class in a little discussion as to 
the best form in which to express a certain thought; to give some 
needed instruction in punctuation, the use of capitals; to cultivate 
the habit of observation and criticism, and to impart some little item 
of information that they will remember. He can teach more gram- 
mar in an exercise of this kind, than by requiring the class to com- 
mit to memory a whole page of dry rules of syntax. 

I believe that composition writing should be taught early, not in 
a formal way, but in an easy, familiar way, and scholars will soon 
like it. This, more than anything else, will get them in the habit of 
doing their own thinking. 

Calling for the definition and use of the commonest words will 
cultivate accuracy in thought and expression. An occasional free, 
familiar talk about the analysis and history of a word, with all its 
associations, will awaken an interest in words. Especially can this 
be done in a class that has studied Latin or Greek. The word trivial 
means light, foolish, worthless, from the old tavern, the resort and 
lounging place of idlers and vagabonds, on the corner where three 
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roads met, a little way out of Rome. The word melancholy presents 
a picture of the black and gloomy dwelling place of the mind. 


Ike Marvel tells with what wonder he used to look at the very 
boots of the boy who had walked across London bridge. The boy 
will look with interest on a penny that has come all the way from 
China; on a sword that was used at Bunker Hill; on the flower that 
grew in the garden at Mt. Vernon or on the plains of Troy; ona 
piece of marble that was once a part of the temple of Solomon. 

Let him learn also that the very words he uses were once spoken 
by the Greeks and the Romans or by his Saxon ancestors; that these 
same words have come down the centuries, working out always their 
wonderful missions; making history; gathering about them associa- 
tions and legends that are full of interest. These same words have 
been used, as swords are used, on many a hotly contested field; and, 
to men longing for peace, they have been “sweeter and pleasanter 
than caresses.” These same words, sacred with ail their associations. 
mighty in their power, are the things he is to work with. Let him 
learn to use them well, to search out their hidden meaning, to learn 
their history, and the dictionary becomes a cabinet, a gallery of his- 
toric treasures. 

Rules for composition are derived from the study of the best models. 
A certain writing pleases. The rhetorician makes a rule that any- 
thing written in that style is correct. The rules, then, are second 
hand. The model is the original and suggested the rules. Why not, 
then, study the models first and the rules afterward; the models more 
and the rules less. 

Our school books are full of choice selections. The careful study 
of these is the study of rhetoric. Not long since a class of little 
girls was to read the story of the heroic little boy of Harlem. After 
reading the selection a little girl was called on to tell the story in 
her own words. She understood perfectly what she had been read- 
ing. Her simple, artless style and earnest manner were in themselves 
eloquent. Do we not need fewer rules and more practice? 

Sometimes there has prevailed a false idea of eloquence, and models 
given of a stilted, artificial, awfully dignified style heave been given. 
The Anabasis of Xenophon has kept its place as a model of historic 
composition, because of its easy naturalness and simplicity. The 
plain, homely, honest words of Abraham Lincoln, have abided in the 
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heart of the people; while the studied, high-sounding words of the 
laboring orator, have been forgotten as soon as the noise of his speak- 
ing has ceased. And where will we find better models of genuine 
eloquence than in the good old Saxon of our English Bible? Can 
we do our scholars a greater service than by calling their attention 
to the best authors, and leading them to search out for themselves 
the glittering gems that lie in the path of the student of a pure lit- 
erature ? 


Some one has described eloquence to be, * using just words enough 
to express your meaning clearly, and no more,’ Our old professor 
of rhetoric in Hamilton College, used to tell us, ‘“* When a public 
speaker begins to multiply words, and to talk very loud and rapidly, 
you may be sure that he is getting out of ideas.” 


Then, an essential element of true eloquence is to have something 
to say. some thoughts to express. Bobert Burns says, 


“T hae been blithe wi’ comrades dear: 
I hae been merry drinking; 

I hae been joyfu’, gathering gear; 
I hae been happy thinking.” 


If we can lead our scholars to think, and to be happy thinking, 
will not their rhetoric partly take care of itself? 

A few weeks since, the third act of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII was 
assigned for a spelling lesson. The pupils were told, also, that they 
might write a composition on any sentence or phrase they could find 
there. It was a composition full of thought, full of great lessons. 
The scholars, knowing that they were to spell many of the words, 
watched them as they read. Knowing that they were to define 
many of the words, they studied them critically. They watched for 
suggestive sentences as subjects. One wrote on, “ Alas, | am a wo- 
man.” Another, “Leave me awhile.” Another, “ Enter a gentle- 
man.” There were many other subjects chosen, equally suggestive. 
The originality and vigor in these compositions were refreshing. One 
of the writers said, “ Why, what splendid subjects for compositions 
there are in Henry VIII. I have founda dozen that I want to write on 
rightaway.”” She had been happy thinking, and simple yet fortunate 
in expressing her thoughts. This was not any great effort for any pub_ 
lic occasion, and yet with a good deal of work of this kind, with 
habits of writing easily and readily, well formed, would not our 
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scholars be equal to greater and more formal occasions when they 
should come? 

In declamation, it is about the same thing. Boys often dread the 
terrors of formal declamation day. Can’t we make it easier for them, 
to begin with, by having them debate questions, in a familiar way, 
in the class room; by having them stand before the class and recite 
the lesson learned; by getting them into the habit of expressing their 
own thoughts in an easy and natural manner? The hight of per- 
fection in oratory is speaking naturally. All the rules in our works 
on elocution have this end in view. Plenty of practice judiciously 
conducted, will lead to this, if anything will. A choice selection 
committed to memory, and well declaimed, may be a source of satis- 
faction for years to come. It may be made suggestive of thought, 
and, in general, if scholars are close and accurate thinkers they will 
manage to express their thoughts in an interesting way. 

Read at Madison, Dec. 28, 1876. W.H. Beacu. 


—> + 


SELECTED. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


[ We make the following extracts from the report of the last Uni- 
versity Board of Visitors—a report of more than average ability and 
value. It issigned by L. F. Frisby, M. P. Jewett, Wm. H. Norris, Jr., 
W.N. Hailman, M. R. Gage, Chas. W. Milliken, Geo. W. Perry, and 
A. G. Cook.—Eps |. 

It has been pleasing to recognize in the students generally that 
gentleness of deportment which is not only appropriate to the place 
as a domain of the intellectual, but an influence most favorable to 
the serene pursuit and appreciative fruition of the advantages here 
proffered. Where the injunction “ study to be quiet” is best observ- 
ed, will be the highest probability that quiet will nurture study. 

It istherefore no surprise to learn that occasions for penal discipline 
are rare, and the labor of government is correspondingly light. 
Authority so respected as not to require enforcement must ever be 
more beneficent than authority requiring enforcement because not duly 
respected. Here is gratityingly exemplified the high skill in govern- 
ing best in seeming to govern least. 
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The proficiency, learning and discipline of the students, bear testi- 
mony not only to the capacity, zeal and efficiency, but to the win- 
ning and prevailing personal influence of the faculty and instructors. 
The language of the former concerning their preceptors is very much 
more that of affection than that of fear, and we are lead to judge the 
intercourse and relations between teachers and taught to be gener- 
ally cordial. 

We have noted, with regret, the very slight evidences of proper 
valuation by the students of physical culture. As a compound being, 
man has no right to disparage or degrade mind or body. Neither 
component can be trained as the whole being, without shrinkage of 
the disused, and premature exhaustion of the used. 

Our recommendation is not new, but impressed with the intimate 
connection between physical and mental, as well as moral, sound- 
ness and vigor, we earnestly urge that the students be furnished with 
ample opportunities for judicious physical training. Appropriate 
gymnastic and calisthenic exercises; the former made more engaging 
by more varied and complete apparatus; under the guidance, and un- 
der the requirement of suitable teachers, and so conducted as to en- 
list hearty interest in them as exhilerating amusements, and not as 
mere laborious investments, appear in this direction, as an imperative 
want of the institution. 

Grace, directness and promptness of motion, punctuality, self-con- 
trol, self reliance, courage, presence of mind, concentration of the 
powers to proximate ends, free subordination to common aims, are 
some of the fruits of a judicious methodical training of this kind. 
As its highest result, however, we would note that general cheerful- 
ness of disposition, which attends a healthy, vigorous condition of the 
body, and which is the indispensable requisite to energy and cleag: 
ness of mind, and to moral firmness and vigor. Fruits such as these. 
besides familiarity with tactics, must already have yielded themselves 
to the popularity and skill which leads the University battalion. 
And as tending to the same results we heartily recommend the habit- 
ual daily use of the “ Health Lift” which has lately been introduced 
into the Ladies Hall. 

In this connection we would also suggest the propriety of directing 
the attention of the young women to the necessity of obeying in 
dress, the immutable law of hygiene, rather than the capricious com- 

2—Vol. VII., No. II. 
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mands of fashion. They will find it easy to do this without sinning 
against the requirements of good taste, and they will thereby gain as 
much in beauty and grace, as in vigor and power of endurance. 

The results, in this institution, of the experiments of co-education 
of the sexes, are such as in no degree to discourage its proponents, 
but on the contrary, such as strongly to induce its continuance. Not 
only were the examinations in all classes as creditable to the young 
women as to the young men, but in the present senior class, the per 
centage of young women to be graduated with honor in respect of 
higher scholarship, is, relatively to their whole number, decidedly 
larger than that of the young men, and this disparity is emphasized 
by the loss to the latter of “ the first honor.” 

Of the ability therefore of the formerly called weaker sex credita- 
bly to sustain courses of study heretofore deemed suitable for men 
only, we are not at liberty upon present evidence to doubt. 

The moral effects of this combination are no less happy. 

: * 

Ladies Hall we found to be a cheertul, commodious, well managed 
and attractive home, into which the parents of our State may intro- 
duce their daughters, not only without hesitation, but with entire 
confidence. And we are so persuaded of its advantages as a part of 
the system essential to the greatest benefit of those for whom it ex- 
ists, that we must imply a caution against the alternative. 

* * * x 
aii 
WOMEN AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

Having been in happy operation for twenty-nine years as a uni- 
versity exclusively for men, in the year 1870 it opened its doors in all 
departments for the admission of women. According to the most 
recent returns, one hundred and seventeen are now availing them- 
selves of the right to university instruction thus recognized. In the 
distribution which they have made of themselves among the several 
departments, there is no little significance—four of them having 
chosen the law, forty-seven medicine, and sixty-six literature and 
science. Before 1870 there were several colleges in America which 
had adopted the system of co-education; but all of these had adopted 
that system from the beginning. Michigan is the first university 
which having begun its life, and attained eminent success upon the 
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old exclusive system, then deliberately incorporated upon itself the 
new and more comprehensive plan. The resolution to do so was by 
no means a hasty one, or taken with much cheerfulness. It had been 
under consideration for twenty years, and when adopted at last, it 
was adopted with no little anxiety. Our experience has, I think, 
convinced everybody here that this anxiety was not well founded. 
Neither good order nor the scholarship of the university has suffered 
any harm from the presence of ladies in its class-rooms; while the 
physical disasters to the women themselves, which an eminent 
authority has of late clearly demonstrated to be the penal conse- 
quences of feminine toil at the dry and arduous tasks of universal 
study, have thus far strangely failed to make their appearance in this 
neighborhood. Indeed, the ladies here seem to thrive ludicrously 
well under the rugged regimen to which they have been put; and 
their omission to verify the predictions of an @ prior? alarm is some- 
thing bordering upon the cruel. A benevolent mind observing these 
things can hardly do less than utter a word of kindly caution to all 
persons who still desire to take unalloyed comfort in the doctrine 
that women are not fit for universities, or that universities are not fit 
for women; such persons should abjure the neighborhood of institu- 
tions like the University of Michigan, and faithfully limit themselves 
to speculative data-—M. C. Tyler. 


— —> ——— 


A COURTEOUS MOTHER. 


During the whole of one of last summer's hottest days, I had the 
good fortune to be seated in a railway car near a mother and four 
children, whose relations with each other were so beautiful that the 
pleasure of watching them was quite enough to make one forget the 
discomforts of the journey. 

It was plain that they were poor; their clothes were coarse and old, 
and had been made by inexperienced hands. The mother’s bonnet 
alone would have been enough to have condemned the whole party 
on any of the world’s thoroughfares. I remembered afterward, with 
shame, that I myself had smiled at the first sight of its antiquated 
ugliness; but her face was one which it gave you a sense of rest to 
look upon—it was so earnest, tender, true and strong. It had little 
comeliness of shape or color in in it—it was thin and pale; she was 
not young; she had worked hard; had evidently been much ill; but 
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| have seen few faces which gave me such pleasure. | think she was 
the wife of a poor clergyman; and | think that clergyman must be 
one of the Lord’s best watchmen of souls. The children—two boys 
and two girls—were all under the age of twelve, and the youngest 
could not speak plainly. They had had a rare treat; they had been 
visiting the mountains, and they were talking over all the wonders 
they had seen with a glow of enthusiastic delight which was to be 
envied. Only a word-for-word record would do justice to their con- 
versation; no description could give any idea of it 
sant, so genial, no interruptions, no contradictions ; and the mother's 
part borne all the while with such equal interest and eagerness that 
no one not seeing her face would dream that she was any other than 
an elder sister. In the course of the day there were many occasions 
when it was necessary for her to deny requests, and to ask services, 
especially from the eldest boy ; but no young girl, anxious to please 
a lover, could have done either with a more tender courtesy. She had 
her reward; for no lover could have been more tender and manly 
than this boy of twelve. Their linch was simple and scanty; but 
it had the grace of a royal banquet. At the last the mother pro- 
duced with much glee three apples and an orange, of which the chil- 





so free, so plea- 


dren had not known. All eyes were fastened on the orange. It was 
evidently a great rarity. T watched te see if this test would bring 
out selfishness. There was a little silence ; just the shade of a cloud. 
The mother said ; “ How shall [divide these? ‘There is one for each 
of you; and [shall be best off of all, for 1 expeet big tastes from 
each of you.” 

*Q, give Annie the orange, Annie loves oranges.” spoke the elder 
hoy, with a sudden air of a conqueror, and at the same time taking the 
smallest and worst apple himself. 

*Q yes, let Annie have the orange.” echoed the second boy, who 
Was nine years old. 

* Yes, Annie may have the orange, because that is nicer than the 
apples, and she is a lady, and her brothers are gentlemen,” said the 
mother quietly. Then there was a merry contest as to who should 
feed the mother with the largest and most frequent mouthfuls ; and 
so the feast went on. Then Annie pretended to want apple, and ex- 
changed thin golden strips of orange for bites out of the cheeks of 
Baldwins; and as | sat watching her intently, she suddenly fanciad 
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she saw longing in my face, and sprang: over to me, holding out a 
quarter of an orange, saying, “ Don’t you want a taste, too?” The 
mother smiled, understandingly, when I said, ‘** No, I thank you, dear, 
generous, little girl; I don’t care about oranges.” 

At noon we had a tedious interval of waiting at a dreary station. 
We sat for two hours on a narrow platform, which the sun had 
scorched till it smelt of heat. The elder boy—the little lover—held 
the youngest child, and talked to her while the tired mother closed 
her eyes and rested. Now and then he looked over at her, and then 
back to the baby, and at last he said confidentially to me, (for we had 
become fast friends by this time,) “ Isn't it funny to think that I was 
ever so small as this baby; and papa says that them mamma was al- 
most a little girl herself.” 

The two other children were toiling up and down the railroad track, 
picking ox-eyes, daisies, buttercups, and sorrel. They worked like 
beavers, and soon the bunches were almost too big for their hands. 
Then they came running to give them to their mother. “Oh, dear,” 
thought I,“ how that poor, tired women, will hate to open her eyes! 
and she never can take those great bunches of common, fading flow- 
ers, in addition to all her bundles and bags.” I was mistaken. 

“Oh, thank you, my darlings! How kind you were! Poor, hot, 
tired little flowers, how thirsty they look! If they will only try to 
keep alive till we get home, we will make them very happy in some 
presh water, won't we? And youshall put one bunch on papa’s plate. 
and the other one by mine.” 

Sweet and happy the weary and flushed little children stood look- 
ing up into her face while she talked, their hearts thrilling with com- 
passion for the drooping flowers and with delight in the giving of 
their gift. Then she took great trouble to get a string and tie up the 
flowers, and then the train came, and we were whirling along again. 
Soon it grew dark, and little Annie’s head nodded. Then I heard the 
mother say to the elder boy, “ Dear, are you too tired to let little 
Annie put her head on your shoulder and take a nap? We shall get 
home in much better case to see papa if we can manage to give her 
alittle sleep.” How many boys of twelve hear such words as those 
from tired, helpless, over-burdened mothers ? 

Soon came the city, the final station, with its bustle and noise. | 
lingered to watch my happy family, hoping to see the father. “ Why 
papa isn’t there!” exclaimed one disappointed little voice after another. 
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“Never mind,” said the mother, with a still deeper disappointment in 
in her own tone ; “ perhaps lie had to go to see some poor body who 
was sick.” In the hurry of. picking up the parcels and the sleepy 
babies, the poor daisies and buttercups were left forgotten in the 
corner of the rack. I wondered if the mother had not intended this. 
May I be forgiven for an injustice! A few minutes after, I passed the 
little group standing still just outside the station, and heard the 
mother say, ‘Oh, my darlings, I have forgotten your pretty bouquets. 
[am so sorry! I wonder if I could find them if I went back. Will 
you all stand still and not move from this spot if I go for them?” 

“Oh, mamma, don’t go, don’t go. We will get you some more. 
Don’t go,” cried all the children. ‘Here are your flowers, madam,” 
said I. “I saw that you had forgotten them, and I took them as me- 
mentoes of you and your sweet children.” She blushed and looked 
disconcerted. She was evidently unused to people, and shy with all 
but her children. However, she thanked me sweetly end said: 

“T was very sorry about them. The children took such trouble to 
get them; and I think they will revive in water. They cannot be 
quite dead.” 

* They will xerer die!” said I, with an emphasis that went from my 
heart to hers. Then all her shyness fled. She knew me, and we 
shook hands, and smiled into each other’s eyes with the smile of kin- 
dred as we parted, 

As I followed on, [ heard the two children, who were walking be- 
hind, saying to each other, “ Wouldn't that have been too bad! 
Mamma liked them so much. and we never could have got so many 
all at once again.” 

“Yes, we could, too, next summer.” said the boy sturdily. 

They are sure of their “ next summers,” [I think, all six of those 
souls—children and mother and father. They may never again gather 
so many ox-eyes, daises, and buttercups “all at once.” Perhaps some 
of the little hands have already picked their last flowers. Neverthe- 
less, their summers are certain. To such souls as these, all trees, 
either here or in God's large country, are Trees of Life, with twelve 
manner of fruits and leaves for healing ; and it is but little change 
from the summers here, whose suns burn and make weary, to the 
summers there, of which, “ The Lamb is the light.” 

Heaven bless them all, wherever they are!—Pennsylvrania School 
Journal. 
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Under this head Rural Home says: During the growing season 
the most urgent business of the farmer is to attend to the cultivation 
of the soil, and he who allows politics or pleasure or other matters to 
have precedence of the pressing business Of his vocation will hardly 
be likely to make farming successful. We do not say that it is neces- 
sary that he should dismiss everything else and give his thoughts and 
efforts exclusively to his business, but he should make other claims, 
except the call of duty, subordinate to business. 

The farmer who, in seed-time or in harvest, neglects his work to 
talk politics, or attend political gatherings, or to attend horse-races, 
or to make pleasure-tours, or even to read the papers, will be very 
likely to find his profits diminising, if not disappearing altogether. 
Competition in all branches of business is so active at the present 
day that to succeed a man must devote his best energies of mind and 
body to the work he has chosen as his life’s vocation. 

Still, the number of hours in 24 which a man may profitably devote 
to business is limited. It is doubtful whether, 1f a man should labor 
seven days in a week, he would accomplish as much in a year as he 
would to rest one day; and it is also doubtful whether, if he should 
labor all of his waking hours, except what was required for eating his 
meals, he would do as much in the course of the year as he would by 
laboring a less number of hours, daily, and devoting some time to 
resting the body and improving the mind. Even in the longest days 
of summer the farmer who is determined to keep pace with the events 
of the day, will find time to read the really important news without 
neglecting his interests, and in the shorter days of autumn and winter 
he has more time for reading than one engaged in almost any other 
great business or profession. 

The farmer's daily labor in cultivating the soil does not unfit his 
mind for reading and study, as do many kinds of business. True, a 
farmer may labor so hard, may so exhaust the body that it will reaet 
upon the brain, and indispose him for thought or study; but that is 
hardly necessary, now. with machinery to relieve him of his heavier 
work. We find some of our soundest thinkers and best improved 
minds among those who labor daily on the farm. 

It being admitted that the farmer has considerable leisure for read- 
ing and study, and that his labors, wisely performed, increase rather 
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than lessen his capacity for study, it becomes a question of the high- 
est importance how to employ that leisure to the best advantage, or, 
in other words, what is the most profitable kind of reading. If it 
could be truthfully said in the days of Solomon, “Of the making of 
books there is no end,” how much more now when tens of thousands 
of steam presses are constantly running off circulars, newspapers, 
pamphlets, magazines, and books. 

It certainly requires the exercise of a discriminating taste and 
sound judgment to decide what kind of reading to indulge in. The 
destiny of a young man, in our opinion, depends more upon how he 
employs his reading than his working hours. Most of us, when we 
are reading, are in contret with more powerful minds than our own 
and are liable to be influenced by them for good or for evil. 

It is impossible to recommend a course of reading adapted to all, 
for the mental constitution of the subject should be taken into con- 
sideration. Some minds have a metaphysical turn, and delight in the 
study of theology, psychology, ethics, the mysterious operations of 
the invisible man, while others prefer physies, those more tangible 
subjects which are directly appreciable by the senses. 

We commenced this article, however, to deprecate the tendency to 
light, transient, superficial reading. Newspapers and magazines de- 
voted to such a great variety of subjects. and afforded at low rates, 
have multiplied to such an extent of late years as tempt all readers, 
farmers as well as others, to indulge more in that class of reading 
than is really advisable. It is certainly gratifying to be able to sit 
down in the evening and read what has transpired in all the great 
centres of the civilized world, but is not much of the matter which 
fills the daily press not only useless to the mind but positively evil? 
The tales of crime of every grade and species, of accidents, of destitu- 
tion and misery borne to us on the wires from every quarter of the 
globe, can be of but little use to the mind. 

The farmer who wishes to make the most of his leisure for reading 
will consider carefully how much of this superficial reading matter he 
can dispense with to advantage, and substitute therefor those sub- 
stantial works that have withstood the tests and criticisms of years 
if not ages, and are preserved as the result of the best thought and 
investigations of those who have gone before us. Ancient and 
modern history, biography, literature, science, religion, art, all of 
those great subjects which interest, instruct, and develop man, have 
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been illustrated by great minds, and are accessible to nearly every 
one who desires to attain them. 

The farmer should seek to gain all possible knowledge of his own 
business. Those sciences which throw any light upon agriculture, 
such as chemistry, vegetable. physiology or botany, physical physiolo- 
gy, meteorology, \c., are directly in his line, while good agricultural 
papers will keep him informed upon all improvements and new dis- 
coveries. By making the most of his leisure for reading, and in thus 
holding intercourse with the best minds the world has produced, the 
farmer has a partial compensstion for the loss of some of the social 
priviliges which the townsman enjoys. 

a 
HOME STUDIES. 

The society to promote studies at home is now three years old, and 
its short life is full of good works. Its object is to encourage young 
women to devote a part of every day to systematic and thorough 
study; and its method is the arrangement of courses of reading and 
study, with proper directions and advice, and the yearly distribution 
of certificates of progress from the examiners and managers. Student 
members must be at least seventeen years old, they must pay two 
dollars annually for printing, postage, etc., and they are expected to 
try honestly to devote a certain time to their work. It is thus a 
purely voluntary association, and implies a sincere interest in the ob- 
ject. Indeed, there is no conceivable reason why any one who does 
not wish to share the advantages of the society should trouble her- 
self to join it, as there is no collateral benefit except that which 
springs from hearty co-operation. Whoever wishes to join as a stu- 
dent can procure a programme of studies from Miss Ticknor, 9, Park 
Street, Boston; and having selected a course of study, she receives 
special directions. The term of study and correspondence is from 
October 1 to June 1. In June a wholly optional written examina- 
tion takes place in Boston, and students are invited to send essays in 
Mnglish, French, or German on subjects of their own choice. 

This, as Mr. Higginson truly says, is merely organized aid given by 
the elder and more experienced to the younger and inexperienced. 
The results are very gratifying. During the first year there were 
forty-five student members; during the second, eighty-two; and during 
the last year there were 298, living in 162 places, in twenty-eight 
States and Canada, and a far as Florida and Lonisiana. Of this num- 
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ber, sixty-seven per cent., or 204 students, have done satisfactorily. 
The average time of study has been eight hours weekly; the largest 
time, about five hours daily; and the smallest, two hours weekly, 
The studies have been history, English literature, science, art, Ger- 
man, and French. The committee now includes members from 
Maine, New York, and New Jersey, as well as from Massachusetts, 
and as the good work goes on there will undoubtedly be other chief 
local centres. The object is very simple. It is mainly judicious 
council for those who really desire it, and a more sensible and useful 
society for the purpose we do not know.—Eprrtor’s Easy Cuarr, in 
Harper's Magazine for November. 


oo 


A NORMAL CLASS AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


| The following we take from the report of the last board of visitors 
to the State University, just published in the annual report of the 
regents :] 

We hold it worthy of careful consideration whether the establish- 
ment of a Normal class limited to graduates, be not a positive want 
of our University, considered as the crown of a connected state sys- 
tem. The existing Normal Schools are not restricted to college 
graduates, and they train for teaching in the common school branches 
only. Their value is not to be therefore underrated. But the com- 
mon schools do not usually profess or attempt to fit pupils for col- 
lege or University. Between the usual school course and the colle- 
giate course is a broad hiatus which must at present be bridged over 
by a preparatory department, awkwardly and expensively prefixed to 
the collegiate course, a serious draw-hack upon the upward growth 
and vigor of the college proper. A Normal class for graduates only 
would in time contribute a grade of teachers of higher acquirements 
and of higher aims and sympathies, than find satisfaction in the ordi- 
nary range of common school study; of teachers not only qualified to 
prepare pupils for direct admission to collegiate classes, thus hasten- 
ing the day for the exsection of the preparatory department, but be- 
cause and by means of their own experience, appreciating daily mani- 
festation and advocacy of higher and fuller education, the more 
anxious and certain to labor efficiently in originating and habituating 
in parents and in children a growing demand for higher skil! in 
teaching and higher opportunity for learning. 
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Such a corps of recruiting officers must be ambitious and able to 
swell the ranks from which they rose, and if in their beginning, the 
reflex effects should be slow in appearing at the University, it will be 
but the usual experience of those whose duty it is, in the fullness of 
faith, to cast their bread upon the waters, not expecting returns un- 
til after many days. | 

Most certainly such an effort must tend to realize the ideal of all 
thinking educaturs—the raising of teaching toa recognized and hon- 
ored rank among the liberal profession. Should the only result be 
but a good real elevation of the standards of common school instruc- 
tion and instructors, would such result be unworthy to have origin- 
ated here? 


ae -->- — 


ANIMAL WONDERS. 

In each grain of sand, there are marvels; in every drop of water a 
world. In that great spectac!e called Nature, every being has its 
marked place and distinct role; and in that great drama called life 
there presides a law as harmonious as that which rules the movement 
of the stars. Each hour removes by death myriads of existence, and 
each hour produces legions of new lives. The highest as well as the 
lowest organism consumes carbon and water to support life and its 
duties, and it is not uninteresting to glance at the food, the habits, 
and the ways and means, peculiar to some of the inferior animals. 
From the petrified ejections we know what such fossilized reptiles as 
the plesiosaurus, ete., are, and may some day be able to discover the 
fish and crustacea they hunted down. Animals, when not living by 
their own respectable efforts, are either parasites or dependents; many 
would seem to have positive trades, or are connected with branches of 
industry. There are miners, masons, carpenters, paper manufactures, 
and weavers, lace-makers even, all working first for themselves, and 
next to propagate their kind. The miners dig into the earth, form 
natural arches and supports, remove the useless soil: such as mole, 
the chinchilla of Peru, the badger, the lion ant, as well as certain 
worms and mollusks. The masons build huts and palaces according 
to all the rules of architecture, as the bees and tropical ants; there 
are fish that construct boats that the waves never can upset, and 
Agassiz has drawn attention to a fish which builds its nest on the 
floating sea-weed in the middle of the ocean, and deposits therein its 
eggs. The wasps of South America fabricate a sort of paper or paste- 
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board. Spiders are weavers us well as lace-makers; one species con- 
structs a diving-bell, a palace of lace. When the astronomer has 
need of the most delicate thread for his telescope, he applies to a tiny 
spider. When the naturalist desires to test his microscope, he selects 
a certain shell of a sea insect, so small that several millions of them 
in water could not be visible to the naked eye, and yet no microscope 
has yet been made sufticiently powerful to reveal the beautiful varie- 
gated designs on the atomic shells! Aristotle remarked, and he has 
since been corroborated, that a variety of ploverenters the crocodile’s 
mouth, picks the remnants of food off the animal's tongue and from 
between his teeth. ‘This living toothpick is necessary, as the tongue 
of the crocodile is not mobile. The Mexican owl, when enjoying a 
siesta, puts itself under the guard of a kind of rat, that gives the 
alarm an the approach of danger. Parasites are everywhere, depend 
on no peculiar condition of the body, and are as abundant in persons 
of the most robust as of the most debilitated health. They are at 
home in the muscles, in the heart, in the ventricles of the brain, in 
the ball of the eye. They are generally either in the form of a leaf 
or aribbon, and are not necessarily, as was once supposed, confined 
to a special animal. The parasites of fish have been detected living in 
the intestines of birds; and there are some that, for the purpose of 
development, must pass into the economy of a second animal.—Do- 
mestic Monthly. 


a 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF EUROPE. 

There are ninety-four public libraries in Europe, which contain 
more than 100,000 printed volumes each, and whose collections num- 
ber in the aggregate more than 21,000,000 volumes. Many of them 
have, in addition, thousands of valuable manuscripts. Of these great 
storehouses of learning, the National Library of Paris is the largest. 
it containing 2,000,000 printed volumes and 150,000 manuscripts. 
The second position is disputed by the library of the British Museum 
and the Imperial Library af St. Petersburg, each of which claims to 
possess 1,100,000 volumes. The next position among the great. col- 
lections of the world belongs to the Royal Library of Munich, with 
its 900,000 volumes. The Royal Library of Berlin has 700,000. vol- 
umes; the Imperial of Vienna, 600,000; the Royal of Copenhagen, 
550,000; the Royal of Dresden, 500,000; and the Royal of Stuttgart, 
450,000, Next in importance are the great University libraries of 
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Cambridge and Gottingen, each of which possesses 400,000 volumes. 
The University of Breslau has 350,000; the Bodleian of Oxford, 310,- 
000; and the Advocates of Edinburgh, the Grand-Ducal of Darm- 
stadt, and the City of Strasburg, 300,000 each. The following con- 
tain 200,000 volumes or more : the Arsenal and St. Genevieve of Paris, 
the University of Bonn, the city of Hamburg, the University of 
Heidelberg, Jena, Konigsberg, Leipsic, Munich, and Tubingen, re- 
spectively; the Ducal of Wolfenbuttel, the Naticnal of Pesth, the 
University of Bologna, the National of Florence, Naples, and Ma- 
drid, respectively; the Royal of Brussels, and the Universities of Co- 
penhagen and Christiana.— Domestic Monthly. 


—— 
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OPINIONS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


(). Can a resident pupil be excluded from school because previous 
tuition due for him, as a non-resident pupil, has not been paid? 

A. Certainly not; whatever claim may lie against the parent it is 
not to be satisfied by depriving the child of his rightful school priv- 
ileges, 

Q. If the directors and clerk sign a contract with a teacher, and the 
next day the treasurer elect files his bond, and signs the contract also. 
is the contract legal ? 

A. The better way would have been to have waited a day, and get 
a meeting of the full board, but the contract must be considered sut- 
ficient and binding, the treasurer assenting to it. 

Q. What is the law as to the pay of district clerks? 

A. The district at any annual meeting may vote a compensation of 
from five to ten dollars, if it chooses. 

Q. There being a vacancy in the oftice of district clerk to till, A 
received the most ballots, but B claimed that he was legally elected 
because the ballots cast for him alone read, “to fill vaeaney.” What 
is your decision ? 

A. A was elected. It was not necessary to put the words mentioned 
on the ballots. 
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Q. When «oes the loss of school money accrue to a district that 
does not maintain school five months by a qualified teacher? 

A. The district is not entitled to share in the apportionments made 
in March and June next following, which apportionments are always 
upon the returns of the last school year, ending August 31. 

Q. What is the proper and legal way of expelling a pupil from 
school, for cause? 

A. The parent as well as pupil should be notified of the expulsion. 
If the expelled pupil will not leave, or persists in coming to the 
school, he may be removed by force, by the teacher, or any member 
of the board, if deemed necessary for the good of the school. 

(). For what reasons may a teacher be discharged ? 

A. For gross misconduct, for manifest inability to manage and goy- 
ern the school, or for such evident deficiency in learning that he can- 
not teach it properly. 

(). Is there any law as to building fires and sweeping the school- 
house ? 

A. The board must keep the school-house “in good condition and 
repair” when there is a school. (Sec. 49.) This covers fires and 


be . 


sweeping. In country districts these things are generally attended 
to, we suppose, by the teacher and the larger boys and girls. If not, 
the board should see to them. 

Q. If taxes are paid in to the wrong district, how can they be re- 
covered ? 

A. They should be paid over where they belong, as soon as the mis- 
take is discovered. If this is not done the money may be obtained 
by suit against the district. 

Q. Our ex-treasurer presented a bill for three years services; will 
the board be liable to a fine if it is paid? 

A. Yes, under sections 136 and 134. 

POWERS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

(). Can a county superintendent compel the attendance of witnesses 
and administer oaths in case of a trial of charges against a teacher? 

A. No such power is given to him. The exercise of strictly judi- 
cial powers is conferred and regulated by the constitution. The func- 


tion of a county superintendent, in the matter of granting, withhold- 
ing or annulling certificates is rather administrative than judicial in 
its nature, though in the latter case he may proceed somewhat in the 
manner of a judicial officer. As to the administration of oaths, a 
justice or notary may be asked to officiate, if the parties desire it. 
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(. Can a county superintendent order the erection of out-houses 
on school-house premises ? 

A. He may reasonably be held to have this power under the pro- 
visions which authorize him to direct alterations, or repairs needed, 
and the abatement of any nuisance on the premises. 

(). Can a county superintendent annul the certificate of a teacher 
who has cruelly beaten a pupil, but is still kept in the school by the 
board ? 

A. The fair presumption would be that the board thought there 
was great provocation for the beating if they sustained the teacher; 
but if on investigation it appeared that the teacher was an unfit 
person to hold a certificate because of an ungovernable temper and 
wantonly cruel disposition, the certificate should be annulled. One 
chastisement of a pupil however, though excessive, if administered 
after much provocation, would hardly prove wanton cruelty, 
though it might indicate want of coolness. 

USE OF SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

(). Can a school-board allow the school-house to be used for the 
lodge-meetings of a temperance organization ? 

A. Such use is is not inconsistent with the law, but the privilege 
should not be promised or granted so frequently or constantly as to 
interfere with the reasonable desire of other parties to use the house 
for meetings. 

(). Can a board allow a private school to be taught in the school- 
house, when not wanted for the public school ? 

A. This was not contemplated in the act which allows meetings to 
be held in public school-houses. The State does not in any way op- 
pose or hinder private schools, but it cannot be said to be her policy 
to encourage them. Her policy is rather to make public schools so 
good that private ones will be unnecessary. Where however it is 
customary to allow the school-house to be thus used, by general con- 
sent, no one outside the district is likely to complain. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

4). Must scholars admitted into a free high-school on examination 
last year be examined again this year? 

A. Not so far as any requirement of the free high-school law is 
concerned. 


Q. If a district maintains a free highschool and draws money from 
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the State, does it im consequence lose any part of its share of state 
or county school-money ? 

A. Tt does not. 

MONEY PAYABLE FROM OLD DISTRICT TO NEW. 

q. Can an old district at once pay a new one set off from it, its 
share of valuation of property. if it has funds on hand? 

A. It can have no funds on hand for such a purpose. It is not 
lawful to do any other way than te follow the law in the matter. 

Q. Suppose an order for a new district is passed in November, but 
does not take effect till the ist of April, is it right not only that the 
amount due should at once be determined, but a tax voted, returned 
assessed and collected, to pay the new district its share of the value 
of the property ? 

A. No, there is no new district. having any claim, until the 1st of 
April. That will really be the “time of division.” 

THE CHART SWINDLE. 

(). Suppose an agent gets two of the district officers to agree to 
buy charts and to sign an order, payable to bearer, and the charts are 
not sent on by express as agreed, and the treasurer refuses to pay 
for them, can the money be collected from the district ? 

A. No, the transaction was illegal, and no doubt the agent knew 
it. If legal, non-delivery would bar any claim for them. 

Q. If sent on by express, and refused by the district. could payment 
then be enforced ? 

A. It eould not. 

TENURE OF OFFICE, 

4). Suppose is elected district treasurer, files his bond and enters 
upon his duties. After awhile it turns out that he is an alien. Is 
the office to be considered vaeant and filled by appointment ? 

A. Although a legal investigation, ona quo warranto, might result 
in pronouncing him ineligible to to hold the office, yet until such in- 
vestigation so declares, he is to be considered de facto treasurer. 
Should another person be appointed or elected to the office while B 
is exercising it, issue could then be taken. (1 P. Wis., 77.) 

(), A county superintendent elect takes his oath, and on the first 
day of January goes to the office of the county clerk to file it, but 
he being absent, he does not file it until a day or two after, does he 
lose the office? 

A. It cannot reasonably be so held. The requirement that he en- 
ter upon his office the Ist day of January is directory, not manda- 
tory, as in the matter of the filing of a district treasurer's bond within 
ten days. The superintendent would hold his office, though his oath 

should not be filed for a few days after January 1. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Ideas, after being held sufficiently long in solution, tend to crystalize into 
concrete forms; first in expression, then in realization. An instance of this is 
seen in the ap ointment aycar ago by the association of a committee on a 
“State school system,” in the report of that committee at the late session 
(printed in this number), and in the pendency of a bill before the legislature 
proposing, as the first step towards a State school system, a State school tax. 
The ideas covered by the report alluded to have long been floating in the Wis- 
consin educational brain. They have all been recommended by State Super- 
intendents or committees of the association, and some of them presented be- 
fore the legislature. 


But we have never before got so near to feeling that a compact, vig>rous, 
symmetrical State system is both necessary and practicable. The teachers and 
superintendents of the State assembled together have never before seemed so 
much disposed to abandon mere theorizing, and to take up and consider some- 
thing definite and practical; or, as the superintendent of the second district of 
Dodge county, Mr. Delany, so happily expressed it, to quit skirmishing and give 
battle. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the bill for a State school tax will become a 
law; and that while this and succeeding legislatures give us, one after another, 
broad, comprehensive, salutary enactments, they will have done with all tink- 
ering, and will not only reject all one-sided, unequal and therefore unjust pro- 
positions, such as tend to favor those who need no favors, but will exscind all 

such features of our school system now in existence. 

A State system of schools has to do with the following fundamental features : 


1. The provision of funds; so raised, as far as taxation is concerned, as to 
make the burden equal, and so distributed as to promote a sufficient amount 
of schooling and a more general and regular attendance of all children of 
school age. 

2. The determination of the period of school age, which may more reason- 
ably begin at 5 than 4, and end at 21 than 20. 

3. The grading of the schools, as far as practicable. requiring in each town 
of moderate population, a central grammar school, and providing for high 
schools where not now accessible. 

3. Territorial divisions, which should follow the civil division of towns, 
cities, and counties, unless there be good reasons for variation, which is the 
case in regard especially to some counties. It is not in itself desirable that 
smaller villages and cities be under separate jurisdiction from the towns and 
counties. 

4, Provision for school-buildings, furniture, books, apparatus, ete., the gen 
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eral plan for all which should be such as to secure uniformly cnough of the 
best. Ontario has solved this problem admirably, in part. 

5. The training and adequate supply of teachers, which would best be se. 
cured by adopting the plan of pupil-teachers and of intermediate seminaries, 
antecedent to the Normal schools proper. This would finally supersede the insti. 
tute system, which is only a temporary make-shitt. 

6. The placing, payment, and promotion of teachers, with provision for 
those who render life-service, and a proper recognition of the difference between 
the work required of head teachers and subordinates. 

7. Adequate local supervision, which naturally follows territorial divisions, 
and the admistrators of which should be appointed for fitness—not elected by 
political machinery. It is quite possible that a new and larger division of ter- 
ritory, corresponding perhaps to our Normal districts, would be useful for 
general supervision, including examination of teachers. 

8. Efficient, permanent, central supervision, clothed with such wisely guarded 
powers as would make it known and felt that the State establishes, supports 
and controls the schools, and insists that they shall every where be so excellent 
and efficient as to be worthy of the State. 

Of course we know perfectly well that an immense work is to be done before 
we can reach these results, but the indications are auspicious for beginning 
in earnest. Let us hope for the State tax this winter, and the town system next. 


—_ os 


A STATE SCHOOL TAX. 


A bill has been introduced into the lower house of our legislature, providing 
for a uniform State tax of two mills per dollar, for the better support of the 
common schools. ‘There is a provision that one-half the proceeds shall be dis. 
tributed on the basis of the school population, as the income of the School 
Fund is now distributed; and the other half on the basis of the number of 
children actually attending the public schools for a time aggregating not less 
than sixty days, during the year. We earnestly hope this bill will become a 
law. 

Some of the reasons why a State school-tax should be secured are given in 
the report of the committee on a “State System of Education,’ printed in this 
number, and to which we invite special attention. We propose here to give a 
few facts é/ustrative of the statements there made—facts which we doubt not 
will be somewhat surprising to many of our readers. 

The assertion is made in the report that “in rural as compared with village 
and city districts, the poorer school is very generally supported by the higher 
tax’? Let us give a proof in support of this very moderate statement. A 
member of the present legislature, residing in a rural district of one of the 
newer counties of the State, there owns and lives upon a quarter section of 
land whose assessed valuation is less than $900. Upon that valuation he pays 
a school tax of seven per cent., amounting to a regular annual tax of about sity 
dollars. This gentlemen informed us that he knew persons in the same portion 
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of the State whose ordinary school-tax is few per cent.on the assessed valuation. 
To the district of which we speak went last year, from the income of the 
school fund. the munificent sum of about ten dollars to relieve the burden of 
local taxation. The school in the district continued six months, and was 
probably not very efficient. 

On the other hand, the school tax in the city of Milwaukee, for the support 
of an admirable system of schools, supplied with the best teachers, with 
thorough supervision, and open to the children ten months in the year, is, ac- 
cording tothe last report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 
just received, 1 .4)) mills per dollar of assessed value. Had the farmer above 
referred to lived in Milwaukee, and there possessed property of the same as- 
sessed valuation as his quarter section, instead of paying a school tax of sixty 
dollars, he would have paid just on2 dollar and fifty eight and a half eents. Such 
are the benefits arising from a concentration of wealth. Are not the words of 
the committee justified ? 

But it may be said that we have mentioned extreme cases. We are glad to 
believe we have. In no other way could we possibly excuse the delay in pro- 
viding the remedial legislation which both justice and the common self-inter. 
est of the State at large have long been demanding. But let us take an aver- 
age illustration. Ina town of one of the older counties of the State, the rate 
of taxation for school purposes is reported as ranging from 9 mills in one dis. 
trict, to 15 mills in ancther, giving for the eight districts, an average of 1213 
mills on the dollar. In another town of the same county, the rate is reported 
as running from a minimum of 8 mills in one district, to a maximum of 30 
mills in another, showing an average of 1534 mills for ail the districts. 

On the contrary, the rate of taxation for school purposes in the cities of Mad- 
ison and Janesville, as given in the same Commissioner's report, is 4 mills per 
dollar of assessed value. Add the facts that in these cities the schools are 
excellent, aud are open for nine or ten months in the year, while inthe rural 
towns they are much shorter in duration and greatly inferior in character 

With such facts as these meeting us on every hand, is it surprising that we 
advocate a measure of justice and relief already approved and adopted by 
some twenty-six States of the Union? Is it surprising that the Superintend.- 
entof Public Instruction has strongly urged in both lis published reports, a 
larger measure of State support for a system of education which is believed to 
be the very corner-stone of our national prosperity and even perpetuity ? 

A few more questions. Has this state of things nothing to do with the 
blight that has fallen upon agricultural life, diminishing profits, lessening 
hope, withholding culture, urging removal to cities and villages, and dooming 
country life to greater checrlessness, poverty, and degradation? Does this state 
of things contribute to the rapid settlement of the undeveloped portions of the 
State? Finally, is it for the best interests of our cities that country districts 
should longer pay from four to fifty times more for that culture which the 
State professes to guarantee to all, “as nearly uniform as practicable,’ and 
which it professes to hold essential for the common welfare ? 
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READING FOR TEACHERS. 

We have frequently urged upon teachers the duty of constant intellectual 
self-activity and growth. This is indispensable to their professional success, 
and equally indispensable to their own intellectual salvation. We believe we 
said truly last month that, “As soon as one ceases to be a student, a learner, he 
begins to lose the qualities that make his thoughts fresh, his example con. 
tagious, his presence a power.’’ He cannot be a good teacher who does 
not cultivate and keep himself intellectually vigorous. We now go 
further and say that the constant contact with childish minds which 
the teacher’s work necessarily involves is ¢ntellectual degradation to the one who 
has no antidote in some form of intellectual activity outside of the class room. This 
as a terrible truth too often overlooked. 

Can we, then, too frequently or too earnestly commend to teachers the prime 
aluty of self-culture? Can the JouRNAL better serve their interests than by in. 
<licating those sources of intellectual refreshment and strength which exist in 
first class periodicals and books? We believe it cannot, and we are glad to 
know that suggestions in this direction are interesting and fruitful to not a few 
of our readers. 

We spoke last month, in terms of high and deserved commendation, of a 
‘unique political and literary paper which we most cordially commended to 
srperintendents and intelligent teachers. In previous issues we took occasion 
to commend to the same class a certain newspaper of exceptionally high char. 
sacter—the Ver York Hrening Post. It gives us pleasure this month to speak 
of another periodical, representing an entirely different field, and being in that 
field without a rival on this side of the Atlantic. 

No less heartily and unreservedly than we commended the periodicals already 
mentioned, do we express our warm appreciation of the Popular Science 
Monthly, a journal that admirably represents what is perhaps the most won- 
derful feature of modern civilization. This monthly is peculiarly instructive 
and useful to teachers. Among its papers are frequently some specially peda. 
gogical in title and scope, while every number abounds in matter more or 
less intimately related to nearly all the subjects taught in the schools. 

We cannot better show this than by giving the titles of some of the articles 
in the February number now before us. These titles alone indicate that none 
more surely than teachers are called by professional and personal taste 
to the periodical feast provided by this admirable journal. We find in the 
current number the following: “The Trial of Galileo”; “Distance and Di- 
mensions of the Sun”? (illustrated); “Education as a Science’; “Ups and 
Downs of the Long Island Coast”’ (illustrated); “An American Astronomical 
Achievement”; “Nature and Life in Lapland”; Physiology of Mind-Read- 
ing”; “ Compressed-Air Locomotion”; “Gas Manufacture and Gas Compa- 
nies.’ Add the “Editors Table,” “Literary Notices,” and “ Popular Miscel- 
lany,’”’ the latter with its interesting paragraphs on “Talking by Telegraph,” 
«« How to reach the Pole,” “ Classification of the Races of Men,” “ The Ameri- 
can Geographical Society,” “ Hygrometers,”’ “The Studics of an Engineer,” 
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“ Absorption of Nitrogen by Plants,” etc., etc., and we have in this single issue, 
a collection of instructive and interesting articles worth the cost of the year’s 
subscription, and more valuable to no one than to the wide-awake, earnest, 
progressive teacher. 

While our own school] education was chiefly confined to the “ classical 
course,” with its predominent literary element, and while we firmly believe 
the ‘“‘ Humanities”? must ever be the bas’s of the culture that most broadly and 
thoroughly develops the man; we yet have a profound appreciation of and re- 
spect for the knowledge, the methods, and the workers of this new domain 
over Which preside the clear-eyed, patient, fearless, impartial genii of Inves- 
tigation and Experiment. The scientific spirit and the scientific method can- 
not be too highly praised. We believe they are among the mightiest of civil- 
izing and refining agencies. The world owes to them more than it has yet 
known how or ventured to admit. To diffuse this spirit and this method still 
more widcly is to further ameliorate man’s condition, further advance human 
civilization. 

Then let Science be one of the fountains at which the teachers of children 
shall get both knowledge and -enthusiasm. Let them not fail to keep them- 
selves in communication with advancing discovery and thought in the scien- 
tific world, and let them be assured that no other jpublication is so exactly 
adapted to their needs in this direction as the Popular Science Monthly. 

We shall pursue this subject further, indicating some of the best sources of 
more strictly professional instruction, in pedagogical books and journals. 


—>>- 


SMALL COLLEGES. 


The JournaL for November last contained a paper with the above title, 
which was read at the July meeting of the Association, by Mr. Dwight Kin- 
ney. The paper is a defense of small colleges against the aspersions of the 
friends of big colleges, i. ¢., universities, like Cornell University, those of 
Wisconzin, Michigan, etc. Mr. Kinney had an excellent subject, which he 
treated with interesting and useful results. 

One point brought out clearly in the essay is worthy of special notice, 
President White and the other enemies of “small” and “sectarian ’’ colleges 
are constantly finding an argument against them in the great universities of 
Germany. Says the Cornell President: “The main condition of advanced edu- 
cation is concentration of resources. * * Imperial Prussia sees this, and has 
but eight universities. The United States has not seen it, and the last report 
of the bureau of education shows that we have over three hundred and sixty 
institutions bearing the proud name of College or University.” Now Mr. 
Kinney clearly shows that the colleges and universities of the United States, 
and even of England, correspond to the German Gymnasia, in the extent of 
their work; and this is, in general terms, indisputably true. He also shows 
that we have not in America yet organized any true University instruction, in 
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the German sense of the term and the thing. This is also indisputably true. 
The Hopkins University, now being organized in Baltimore, is the first real 
attempt to establish in this country a university of the German grate or type- 

Mr. Kinney then proceeds to show that Germany has five hundred and sixty. 
four gymnasia—full counterparts of our colleges—and four hundred and eighty. 
one real—schools, with a nine years course of study, and difftring mainly from 
the former only in the degree of attention paid to classical studies. He then 
adds, most pertinently: 

“Thus the German collegiate institutions number one thousand and forty. 
five. In Gen. Eaton’s report forthe same year, the number of collegiate schools 
in the United States is given at three hundred and forty-three. The two coun- 
tries do not differ materially in population, Hence we may say that Germany 
admonishes us of the excessive number of our colleges by maintaining three 
times as many similar schools for the accommodarion of an equal number of 
youth.” 

It is thus made to appear that instead of seeking to swallow up and destroy 
the “small,” the friends of the big colleges should (1) object only to the name 
of the former, and (2) should “ look to home ” and make their own institutions 
something more than merely béy “ gymuasia.” ‘The name, however, is of com- 
paritively little account. A rose under any other name, etc. 

Mr. Kinney has done good service for a (insome quarters) despised, but most 
useful class of schools. His arguments are all good. We have as our readers 
know, been constantly friendly to the class of colleges he defends. They are 
as a whole, doing inestimable service to the cause of education. We wish all 
at present existing in this State could be speedily put on enduring bases by 
the needed endowments. 

We say this and mean this, while profoundly mindful of the interests ot our 
State University, and profoundly believing in the theory upon which the latter 
was founded. Facts confirm the convictions of our reason. The University 
of Michigan is at present the largest and most successful State University in 
America; yet only the other day we read of the completion of the endow. 
ment ot one of the private (small, sectarian’) colleges of that State—an 
endowment among the few largest in the West, and which makes that College 
as enduring as the University itself 

We shall publish next month a letter from an Amcrican graduate, now study- 
ing in one of the German Universities, which throws some light upon the subject 
of this article. The author is one of the best classical scholars ever graduated 
from a western college. He gives some pertinent facts showing the relative 
character of a five University, as it is found in Germany. 

—> oo 

We have found Johnson’s Hearn Lrev, (sold by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.,, 14 
Bond St., New York) of much benefit. Exercising the muscles of the trunk 
as well as of the limbs, it tends very directly and certainly to equalize the cir- 
culation, and to obviate difficulties incident to sedentary habits, such as undue 
flow of blood to the head, sleeplessness, constipation, cold feet, ete. Judi. 


ciously and regularly used, it is decidedly a good thing. 
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WARMING AND VENTILATION.—II. 


Our readers are referred to the January number for the first article, present- 
ing a method of warming a school-house, by warm air from beneath. To 
what was there said it may be added, that if the air-chamber is built like a hop- 
per, the air will rise and be diffused beneath the floor more readily. Addi- 
tional warmth will be utilized if the space immediately over the smoke-pipe, 
as it goes to the chimney, is left unceiled. As the basement should be lighted, 
so one or more windows in the air-chamber will be useful. For a school- 
house with two or more rooms, two or more heaters may be used, if preferred. 

Let us now consider the subject of the constant ventilation of the school- 
room. A simple method of doing this, duringthe time that fires are main- 
tained, is by means of the chimney. Atthe top of the schoo!-room, let an 
opening be left in the chimney, say one foot square, or its equivalent. It will 
be better if the bricks at th: top and bottom of the opening are beveled up- 
ward. Into this opening is to be fitted very nicely a valve, exactly balanced 
horizontally, on a piece of thick wire, the ends or gudgeons fitted into suitable 
sockets, inserted in the brick-work. The valve may be made of good Russia 
sheet-iron, and should be weighted, at the top and bottom, with a piece of 
ironrod. It must be fitted so that there is the least possible friction, and so as 
as not to touch the brick-work when working. 

The draft of the chimney will cause the valve to open, and a considerable 
current of air will flow from the top of the room into the chimney. In 
case a current of air descends the chimney, the valve will close, and prevent 
the escape of smoke. 

At the bottom of the room, another opening may be left, into which an or- 
dinary register may be fitted. This will admit the escapeof airfrom the room 
into the chimney and ussist in the ventilation, but need not be used except du- 
ring the last hour of the forenoon and afternoon, when the air is most vitiated. 
At other-times it should be closed. 

If the pupils all take recess together, 1 salutary renovation and freshening 
of the air of the room may be effected by throwing open doors and windows; 
also at noon-time. By no means let this be neglected night and morning, as 
suggested last month. If aschool-room is constantly and thoroughly venti- 
lated, twice as much work can be done as inthe atmosphere of an ordinary 
one, and with the manifestation of far less nervous irritation. 

If the subject were thoroughly and persistently presented and exemplified at 
our Normal schools, much good would ensue, and when we have superin- 
tendents appointed on the evidence of fitness for the office, one part of that 
evidence should be as to acknowledge of the best methods of securing a proper 
sanitary condition of the school-room. This should be extended to teachers. 

We have by no means exhausted the subject, but leave it for the present. 

—> + 

We would recommend our readers to take note of the advertisement of the 

Atlantic, in this number. The “ Portraits * are superb. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


PRINCIPALS’ MEETING. 

The convention of City Superintendents and Principals of High Schools, 
met in the Senate Chamber at 4 p. m., December 28. Convention called to order 
by Supt. Shaw of Madison, when E. B. Wood, of Oshkosh, was called to the 
chair, and E.R. Smith, of Burlington, chosen Secretary. 

Supt. Shaw then stated the causes that make such an organization desirable; 
the principal being, that subjects of paramount interest to High School men 
could not receive sufficient attention in the general association. He suggested 
that the “ Relation of the High School to the University’ be discussed, and 
called upon Prof. Kerr to give his views. 

Prof. Kerr gave the requirements for admission to the University, and a few 
suggestions as to what the High Schools should attempt. Should be glad to 
see the Preparatory Department abolished. Considers Greek the great obstacle 
in the way of preparation at the High Schools. Greek is taught in Madison, 
La Crosse, and Sparta, by extra teachers at slight expense. Recommends the 
formation of Literary Clubs in towns and villages, for the purpose of reading 
“Bryant’s Iliad” and similar works, to cultivate a taste for classical learning. 
Would much prefer that graded and high schools should do the preparatory 
work. Would be willing to allow credit for equivalent studies in which ap- 
plicants are well prepared. All students coming to the University will meet 
with every encouragement, but no young man will be advised to attempt im- 
possibilites. 

Pres. Bascom next took the floor. He desires to dispense with the Prepara- 
tory Department on account of the High Schools themselves. Also for the 
benefit of the student. The discipline and drill of the High School quite 
necessary. Such discipline and drill not obtainable at the University. Pre- 
paratory students require such drill. University students do not. 

I. N. Stewart, of Grand Rapids, is of the opinion that the High Schools 
should teach German, Latin and Greek. 

Prof. Carpenter, takes the ground that Greek should not be required for ad- 
mission to the University. Would begin Greck in first year of the course. 
High School boards would not be warranted in using funds to teach Greek to 
the one or the two pupils who may desire it. The High School make ex. 
cellent preparation in Germanand Latin. Prof. C. gave many reasons why all 
the preparatory work should be done by the High Schools. To secure this, 
the University course ought to be sufficiently modified to allow it. 

J. Q. Emery, of Fort Atkinson, does not believe that the High Schools can 
do the required work in Greck. It would detract from the legitimate work 
nor would the people pay for it. They feel that they can not afford to. 

Pres. Bascom, dges not think it desirable to begin Greek in the first Univer. 


sity year. If not begun until then, it must continue through the four years to 
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the exclusion of other important-studies. If Greek be not required, it would 
soon be dropped from all High Schools, much to their detriment. He believes 
that the High Schools should foster the taste and love for Greek. 

Prof. Maryatt, of Kenosha, states that Greek has been dropped from their 
course, but that in mathematics and the sciences, they give two years more 
than required for admission, and he considers it a hardship that their students 
can not receive full credit for such preparation. 

O. R. Smith, of Sparta, believes that where good High Schools exist, a little 
tact on the part of the teacher, will create a taste for Latin and Greek. He be- 
gan by giving recitations in Latin and Greck after school and evenings, but 
soon had no difficulty in putting such classes in the regular programme. Such 
classes have an influence for good in the school. Latin and Greek in his 
school have raised the standard of the whole school. To throw out Greek 
would not benefit the High School. If High Schools do not teach Greek, pri- 
vate schools will. 

Prof. Carpenter considers German just as useful as the Greek, both for dis- 
cipline and literary culture. It introduces the student to the broad parallel 
current of German literature. 

Supt. Searing, makes a strong plea for the Greek. The Greek and Latin far 
superior to the German. The difference is great but indefinable. When he 
reads Greek, he is a Grecian; when he reads Latin, he isa Roman. German 
produces no such effect upon him. Many high schools in Michigan, among 
the best in America, prepare in Greek, and our high schools might and should 
do the same. 

Prof. Wood, heartily agrees with the idea that the study of Greek is bene- 
ficial. 

O. R. Smith, suggests that teachers can do missionary work in this direction. 

Supt. Shaw advocated a permanent organization, and on motion the follow- 
ing were appointed a committee to report a plan of organization at 7 o'clock, 
p.m.; viz: 8. Shaw, ). R. Smith, B. M. Reynolds. 

On motion, a committee on the Relation of the High School to the Univer- 
sity, was appointed, consisting or Messrs. Maryatt, Beach, and Junor, to report 
at 7 p.m. 

Adjourned. 


Convention re-assembled at 7 p. m., and Supt. Shaw reported a constitution 
which was:read, and on motion, adopted. 

Committee on “Relation of High Schools to the University,” submitted 
their report, the wording of which called out remarks from E. R. Smith, D. 
Kinney, of Darlington, J. Q. Emery, Supt. Shaw, and Prof. Kerr, and after a 
few changes, it was unanimously adopted, as follows: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the question of the Relation of the 
High School to the University, beg leave to report: 

That, in their opinion, there should be such a close connection between the 
different parts of our educational system, that pupils could advance directly 
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from the common to the high school, and from the latter to the university. 
We would recommend that a three years course in Latin and a two years course 
in Greek, with the other subjects rendered necessary by such addition, be 
a part of the regular work in all high schools. 

T. P. MARYATT, ) 

W. H. BEACH, ~ Commitee. 

D. JUNOR, \ 


Proceeded to the election of officers with the following result: 


O. R. Surru, of Sparta, Pres¢dent. E. B. Woop, of Oshkosh, Vice President. 
D. Junor, of Berlin, Sceretary. Samu. SuHaw, of Madison, 7'reasurer. 


O. R. Smith read the dratt of a constitution, which, on motion, was substi- 
tuted for one previously adopted. On motion the Secretary was instructed to 
cast the ballot of the Association for the remaining members of the Executive 
Committee, as follows: W. H. Beach, Beloit; J. Q. Emery, Fort Atkinson; and 
I. W. Stewart, Grand Rapids. Those present signed the constitution and 
paid the membership fee. 

The Secretary was instructed to purchase a suitable record book for the As- 
sociation. 

On motion, adjourned. 

FE. R. Smirn, Seeretary. E. BARTON WOOD, President. 





SOME BUSINESS MATTERS. 


We desire to return our thanks to subscribers who have promptly renewed 
their subscriptions, and to those who have also encouraged us by kind words. 

We shall be glad to have other subscribers, who have not yet done so, remit 
the subscription price for 1877, and save the annoyance, on both sides, of that 
little missive called a “dun.” We shall be doubly grateful to any who will 
send an additional name or two. 

Terms: One subscription, in advance, $1.10; two, $2.10; three or more, 
$1.00 each. 

Subscriptions for 1877 not paid till May 1, or after, $1.25; if delayed till 
August 1, $1.50. 

Fromthe number of persons who discovered that they did not wish to con- 
tinue, not until after the issue of the January number, we expect that several 
more, living in Sleepy Hollow, will make a similar discovery, on receipt of 
this number. This is perfectly right, but we would request those making this 
discovery to remit 20 cents for the two numbers sent; for really the printers 
are not willing to print them for us gratuitously. 

Subscribers will please remember also that we cannot erase their names or 
change their address unless they inform us of the post-office at which they 
have been receiving the JouRNAL—except we happen to remember it. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. Or 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


How ro Write Lerrers.—By J. Willis Westlake, A M., Prof. :of Eng. Lit. 
in the Milersville (Pa.) Normal School. Phila.: Sower, Potts & Co. 

From the fact that “nearly all the writing of most persons is in the form of 
letters,” and from the additional fact that * in many of our schools this kind 
of composition is almost entirely neglected,” it was apparent to the author, as 
it must be to every onc, thata book onthe subject suitable for the school room 
was really needed. The exceedingly neat volume before us meets the want, 
covering as it does the whole field of letter-writing. It explains not only good 
usage, but many little points likely to be overlooked, in writing letters, notes, 
cards, etc., and presents to young writers a fund of information and direction 
not otherwise readily accessible; and considering how rare it is to sce a letter 
begun, written, finished, folded and superscribed in a correct and tasteful 
manner throughout, it must be admitted that the book is likely to doa good 
service. 


Krusi’s INpusTRIAL Drawing Books. Published by D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 

Krusi’s Common School Course in Drawing is well known and highly ap- 
proved, where introduced. The series before us upon Elmentary Architecture 
is designed for pupils in higher schools, who have already become proficient 
in line drawing, with pencil and pen, and in plain tinting and shading. The 
serics consists of 8 numbers, and gives plans, elevations, and working 
details, and presents an outline of the orders of architecture. While adapted 
to the wants of the professional student, it meets the demand for some knowl- 
edge of architecture, as part of higher educational culture. The series is one 
of six already issued, embracing other departments of industry, and more are 
announced. Taken as a whole, Krusi's Drawing Books are more complete 
and comprehensive in plan, we judge, than any others issucd 2s yet inthis coun- 
try, and the lithographic execution and printing is very fine. 


THe Domestic Montuty for February contains some quite taking represen- 
tations of ladies’ costumes, and essays on “ combination costumes ”’ and various 
other matters interesting tothe gentler sex. The literary contents, which we 
understand better, are of unusual excellence. The principal attractions are 
the concluding portions of the novelette, ‘Our Governess,” the opening chap- 
ters of an interesting story, “Opals and Diamonds,” a story of St. Valentine, 
and poems by Joaquin Miller and others. The reviews of books exhibit rare 
critical taste and judgment. Tut Domestic Monta y is published by Blake & 
Company, 849 Broadway, New York, at $1.50 per year. Specimen copies, 15 
cents. 

We have received from Prof. Chamberlin, State Geologist, an interesting 
pamphlet which is a sort of wrunt- courier of the Report of the Geological Sur 
vey. (See Report of Committee, p. 55) 
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NOTES. 





J. Q. Emery, principal at Fort Atkinson, has 
xecepted the post of editor for the Wisconsin 
Department of the Educational Weekly. He 
will render good service. 


The Normal Schools of the State all have a | 


Jarge attendance. Miss Helen Hoadley and 


Miss Georgie Spear from Indiana, sre new ac- | 


quisitions to the faculty of the Platteville 
school, | 
An intelligent citizen, also a subscriber 


says, ** Tam neitheraschool officer nor teacher, 

but find two reasons for taking the JouRNAL; | 
first it is worth $1.10; second, it is safe family 

reading.’’ A word to the wise, ete. 


We hereby tender our thanks to those kiad | 
friends, all and singular, who have sent us | 
back numbers to make up deficiencies and to | 
complete files for other parties. We still lack | 
afew copies of the September and December | 
issues, ® 





We regret to learn of the resignation of Rey, | 
A. D. Hendrickson, as principal of the Indus- 
triul School at Waukesha. He has rendered ! 
the State long and most valuable service. His 
successor, Capt S.J. M. Putnam, of Janesville, 
ie highly spoken of. | 
Mr. C. M. Bright has been appoiuted by the | 
State Superintendent to fill the vacancy men- 
tioned last month as occasioned by the resig- | 
nation of C. W. Packard, superintendent of | 
Waupaca county. Mr. Bright has had experi- | 
ence both as a teacher and editor, and will | 
inake a valuable superintendent, we think. 





A private letter from Mr. Lucius Heritage, | 
who is now pursuing philological studies in 
the University ot Gottingen, says: 

**Any description of the city of Gottingen 
would be quite unnecessary, for I have seen in 
your office Hart’s ‘- German Universities,” and 
his description of the town and of the * wall” 
is tothe life. The university buildings are lo- 
cated here and there through the city. The | 
auditorium is a fine new structure, and the new | 
museum which is now building is on a mag- | 
nificent scale With these two exceptions, the 
university buildings which I have seen look 
old and quaint. I do not know whether I have 
seen them all. or not. The library occupies an 
immense building, but it is now too small and | 
is soon to be enlarged. The university has a 
thousand or more students. 





One of 
county h: 


the finest schooi-houses 


in lows 
: been finished in Highland, but no 
school has been opened this winter on account 
; of an epidemic. 





Ina certain district in a north-eastern county, 
of 112 children of schoolage, 21 were registered 
and 9 found in attendance. 
man can make a note. 


a ’ 
Fhe compwisory 


Supt. Walker of Manitowoc county, favors 
the high-school and text-book laws, but rightiy 


| judges that the township system is first needed 


to give the measures proper efticiency, 


We are informed that the graded sehool in 
Hortonville, Outagamie county, under Mr. 
Botensek and Misses Doherty and Steftin, exhib- 
its much improvement, and gives good satisfac- 
tion to the people. 

Supt. Flanagan, of Outagamie county, says 
many of his school-districts now purchase text- 


books and supply them to scholars at whole. 


sale rates, thus securing a uniformity in books, 


and at half cost to patrons. 


We learn with regret of the death of Supt. 
Cc. W. Packard, of Waupaca county, whose ill. 
ness we mentioned last month. Mr, Packard 
was an experienced, earnest, and valuable 
school officer, whose death is a loss to the 
county. 





One of the best things at the holiday mect- 
ing was the earnest and eloquent plea for civil 
service reform, and educational! service reform, 
made by Supt. MacAlister, during the discus- 
sion of the report on * State Educational Sys- 
tem,”* 

Another striking thought was exceilently 
expressed by Mr. Chandler—that a definite 
course of study for district schools, with a di- 
ploma at the end, should be understood as the 
common minimum preparation for citizenship 
which the State prescribes. 

A bill is now before our legislature which 
would compel the attendance of all children 
between 7 and 12 years of age upon the public 
school not less than 60 days in each year. This 
would be a little hard on the juveniles who 
should also attend some private school say 
three times as Jong. 








NOTES. 


The Manitowoc schools are unusually full. ; 


The enrol!ment in Prof. 
Jast term 725, with 230 in the grammar and 
high school grades. 


jarnes*® building was 


Prof, Park has proved so far an eminent suc- 
cess as President of the State Teachers* Asso- 
ciation. This we believe was the universal 
sentiment at the recent meeting. 





Hon, J. R. McPherson, the newly elected U. 
§. Senator from New Jersey, was once a pupil 
in a New York district school, taught by U. 8. 
Senator Angus Cameron, of this State. 





In Columbia county. the summer terms grow 
shorter and the winter terms longer. In July 


the attendance is but fifty per cent. of that in | 


May. The summer school, Sunt, Scott rightly 
thinks, should begin by the middle of April. 





The State Superintendent has appointed 
Rey. C. H. Richards, of Madison, an official 
visitor to Platteville Normal School, in place 
of Prof. J. B, Parkinson, whose duties inthe 
University render it difficult for him to be ab- 
sent the present year. 





The radical and revolutionary paper of Mr. 
North, read at the December mecting, taking 
grounds against all support of higher education 


by the State, finds a good answer in Mr. Law- | 
on “The Higher | 


rence’s thoughtful article 
Education a Function of the State.” printed in 
our Jast issue. 

We intended, in our last issue, to call 
attention to the paper of Prof. Rankin on 
‘*The Doctrine of the Minus Sign,” published 
therein. This is one of the most admirable 
mathematical papers ever printed in the Jour- 


NAL. We especially commend it to the studi- | 


ous perusal of all teachers and learners of al- 
gebra. 

That an effective though quiet work is being 
done in the public school of Horicon we infer, 
for one thing, from the fact that 73!, per cent. 
of the children of school age in the district are 
enrolled, and that the actual attendance is 92 
percent. of the enrollment. This alacrity to 
be at school is partly explained by the sensible 
rule that deserving pupils who are in advance 
of their grade are not held back but promoted 
as rapidly as they are prepared. F. W. Lund, 
the excellent principal, has been in charge for 
several years, His assistant inthe High Schoo! 
is Miss R. E. Botson, 
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A literary society, called the Atheneum, has 
j just been formed by members of the Waupaca 
| High School. We thoroughly approve this ac- 
| tion, and echo the hope expressed in the Re 
publican, that the citizens of the place will do 
all in their power to encourage and perpetuate 
| the society. 


, The School Board of the city of Watertown 
| recently appointed a committee to investigate 
| and report upon the matter of “free text- 
| books.” The committee will report in the 
| spring, early enough so that if the * free” plan 
is adopted all necessary steps may be taken to 
| carry it into effect at the beginning of the sum- 
mer term, 


Two more towns in Barron county, Cedar 
Lake and Maple Grove, have adopted the town 


system, but we are sorry to learn that 
| Shetek has gone back to the old one. The 


county superintendent Mr, H. J. White, says 
the county needs one system. So does every 
county, and we hope the better one will at no 
remote period be established. 





The Whitewater Register has recently re- 
printed from the Buffalo Commercial Adrer- 
tiser a very interesting letter from Mrs, Arey. 
dated San Francisco, Noy. 14, 1876, giving a 
description of the trans-continental journey to 
California recently made by President Arey, 
; and herself. The letter is very pleasant read- 
| ing, and makes us long to make the jcurney 

to that marvelous ** Land of the Sun.” 


The graded school, which was recently es- 
tablished at Fall City, Dunn county, is inthe 
charge of H.W. Reed, with Miss Ella Young as 
assistant. The schoolisin a prosperous con- 
| dition.—-—The new graded school at Downs- 
| ville, in the same county, is under the super- 
| vision of H. E. Ticknor, with Miss M. Shafer as 
| assistant. The attendance is good, and the 
school is prospering. 





| At Elkhorn, as we learn, the school is going 
| on prosperously, with Mr. Sprague, in renewed 
health, againat thehead. Something like per- 
manence is being reached. Miss Gibbs of the 
primary department is serving her fourth year; 
Miss Spooner, of the intermediate, her third; 
Miss Edwards, of the grammar, her second: 

and together with Miss Redington, Mr. 
| Sprague’s assistant, they are all reported 
| earnest workers. 
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We understand that President Bascom, of 
the State University, has been engaged to de- 
liver a series of lectures before the Lowell In- 
stitute, Mass., sometime next year, This is 
the second time he has been thus honored. 


Prof. W, F. Allen, of the State University, 
has been engaged by the authorities of the Hop- 


kins University, Baltimore, to deliver a course | 
of lectures on History in that institution next 


winter, This isa high honor bothto Pro- 
fessor Allen and to our University. The great 
Baltimore University selects for its faculty 


and non-resident lecturers the abiest specialists | 


it can find in the country. 





Prof. 8S. H. Carpenter, L.L, D., of the State 
ity, has in press a little manual en- 





Univers 
titled, ** Elements of English Analysis, illus- 
trated by a New System of Diagrams.” 
contain 40 pages, and be sold at 25 ce 
copy. In common with 

State we shall look with no little interest for 
this new treatise on the English sentence, 
from aman so peculiarly qualified to discuss it 
as Dr. Carpenter. The book can very soon be 
obtained at the above price, of W. J. Park & 
Co.. Madison. 


nts per 





Prof. R. B. Anderson, of the Universi 
won a national reputation of a high order, 
through the books he has recently published, 
His Norse Mythology has been a pronounced 
success, praised by the best critics not only in 
this country, but in His Wiking 
Tales of the North, more recently published, 
has added to his reputation, and he is now in- 
dustriously at work on other volumes which 


Vy 


Enrope. 


will increase his fame, and add further welcome | 
contributions to English literature from the | 


field he is so industriously and enthusiastically 
gleaning. 


The above are afew facts that happily indi- 


cate the high character of our State University. 
{f any one desires more, let him examine the 


catalogue for the academic year, 1876-7, re- 


cently issued by the University authorities. | 


The institution is now one the State should be 
proud of, should largely patronize, and intelli- 
gently foster. 


Prof. Reynolds says in a private note, respect- ; 


ing the report of the committee on State Sys- 
tem: ‘That was the best prepared and di- 
gested report I ever knew brought before the 
Association. Great credit is due to the com- 
mittee, and special credit is due to whatever 
member of the committee prepared the report. 
There is something tangible to work on.” 


> Tt will | 


the teachers of the | 


has | 
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In our note last month on the change 7 
schoo) officers in the city of La Crosse, ep 
“The causes of the change we fear were politi. 
cal and personal.” We are glad to be assured 
, that we were entirely mistaken. 


The Lodi Volley News says the Debating 
| Club has become one of the most popular in. 
stitutions of that pleasant village. Its discus. 
sions are uniformly well attended and inter- 
The same paper has a report of what 
| appears to have been a successful meeting of 
| the Columbia County Teachers’ Association, 
at Poynette. 






The number of distinguished men in this 
country who in early life “taught school” is 
| surprisingly great. This of course is conclu- 
| sive evidence that teaching is one of the ave- 
nues to eminence. Think of this amid the 
discouragements of small salaries, uncertain 
tenure, ill contrived school-houses, multiplicity 
| of classes, etc., etc. 


What ground of confidence in the hereafter 
of our country have we if the “future pres’- 
dent * is thus correctly described by the Rives 
Falls Journal: 

*The school bell is heard again, and the 
future president once morc shies the festive 
le, and then very intently 





| spit-ball across the 
reads his ‘rithmetic. 





We believe in an educational qualification 
for voting. Why not, when in Sweden there 
‘isan educational qualification for marrying? 
Young men and women in that country are not 
| allowed to marry until they prove their ability 
i toreadand write. Isless intelligence required 
average * sovereign * of arepublic, than 
average head of a household? 


| inthe 
in the 


An intelligent German member of the pres- 
| ent Assembly proposes to introduce a bill se- 
| curing free instruction in the common schools, 
| for a certain number of months, to all forcign- 
| ers, irrespective of age, who are ignorant of 
| our language, are residents of school districts 
| and apply for admission to school privileges. 
| We are happily drifting, as he thinks, towards 
; aneducational qnalification for suffrage (pre- 
requisite knowledge of English reading and 
writing), and he desires to make the path to 
such qualification as open and easy as possi- 
ble. A considerable number of young foreign- 
ers over twenty years of age would, he says, 
gladly avail themselves of the privilege of free 
instruction in order to learn the language of 
| their adopted country, 








NOTES. 


Mr. Finn, superintendent of Lincoln ceunty, 


says: ‘'Let the examination 


) 
| 


of teachers be , 


taken from the county superintendents and be | 


conducted wholly by the State Superintendent, 
through persons appointed by him to traverse 


the State for the purpose. It would be cheaper | 


and better in every respect: 
of the profession thousands who are not fit or 
competent to teach, and would leave so many 


schools open to those who could fill their | Whitewater, 


places with honor and credit to all concerned.” 


Abill to “compel” the education of chil- 
dren has been introduced into the Illinois leg- 
islature. Itis essentially the same as the com- 
pulsory attendance law of Michigan, which 
has notoriously been from the first a ‘dead 
letter.” Compulsion, at the present stage of 
educational progress in this country, is one of 
the greatest of pedagogical absurdities, The 
experience of eleven States has so proved it; 
yet as there are said to be a few men who still, 


it would sweep out 


| two, and three years, respectively. 


| some months in advance. 


95 
And so they go—these Norma) girls are liable 
to marry Dukes, Emperors, or Presidents in- 
stead of spending their days teaching country 


schools.” 


The following gentlemen compose the Board 
of Examiners for State Certificates for the 
current year: President W. Parker, River 
Falls, re-appointed; Prof. Albert Salisbury, 
re-appointed; Prof. S. H. Car- 
penter, State University, Madison. It is ex- 
pected that these gentlemar will serve for one, 
The annual 
examination will probably be held at the usual 
time, the second Wednesday in August, 1877. 
We shall give next month the full official an- 
nouncement of the examination, so that the 
requirements and rules may be well understood 
Some: hundreds of 


| teachers could not do a wiser thing than to 


at presidential elections, regularly vote for | 


General Jackson, we suppose the annual crop 
of “compulsory” bills may be anticipated for 
several years to come. 

The ‘Home Contest” of the Oratorical As- 
sociation of the State University occurred on 
Saturday evening, January 13th, iu the Assem- 
bly Chamber, at Madison. Only three contest- 
ants appeared, Messrs. Dudley, Gill, and Trus- 
dale, Mr. Todd being absent on account of 
illness. a judges were Hon. Geo. B. Smith, 
Judge H. 8. Orton, Senator R. E. Davis, and 
State Supt. Searing. There was a large audi- 
ence, and the orations of all the young gentle- 
men were good in every Mr. Trus- 
dale was awarded the first honor and Mr. Dud- 
ley the second. The former will therefore rep- 
resent the University at the State Inter-Colle- 
giate Contest. 


respect. 





We add the following, just clipped irom the 
Whitewater Register, as a postscript to the 
“bit of Centennial romance” givenin our last 
issue. 
“happy denouement’ and the * 
atrifle too soon,—that is all. 
prosaic, matter-of-fact historian—says: 


Alpine castle 


| monious development of normal growth. 


It shows that we mercly introduced the | 


of 


The Legister— | 


Miss Sarah Week who formerly attended the 


Normal School at this place, was married on 
New Year's day at her home near Stevens 
Point, to the Swiss Centennial Commissioner, 
whom she met at Philadelphia last summer. 


commence at once systematic preparation for 
securing a State certificate. 





We cheerfuliy give place at the desire of the 
distinguished advocate of Kindergarten train- 
ing to the following card, which fully explains 
itself: 

‘IT find that in justice to a sacred cause. { 
must withdraw my Ainderqarten Me Senge 
from the New England Journal of Educ ation: 
because the editor of the latter not only adver- 
tises but recommends editorially—wilhout al- 
lowing me the liberty of protest and discrimi- 
natious in the cotumns under my own — 
responsibility—a@ pretension of Hindergartes 
tracning whic h takes the meaning out of the 
expressive word by which Frebel defined the 
method of his Reform. I will resume my little 
monthly, whose original ‘reason for being’ 
was to describe and expl: 1in the moral and in 
tellectual culture that should precede object 
teaching and book study, and make these there- 
after ministrant instead of hindering to a har- 
As 
soon as a thousand iubscribers shall send me 
their orders the Aéndergarten Messenger will 
pink ae and be mailed post-paid to Ameri- 

cans for $1.00 a year, and to English subscrib- 
ers for five shillings sterling. Money to be ad- 
vanced on reception of % 2d number. Kinder- 
gartners Who seud more than one subscriber's 
name beside their own, will receive their copies 
gratis. 
E.isaBetTu P. PE ABODT.. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. 
December Ist, 1876. 





The Sterling Seats have been adopted for the 
Lecture Rooms in Science Hali, State Univer- 
sity. 





i ceonen BUSINESS COLLEGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A thorough business training school for both sexes, 


Students enter at any tim 
Address R. ¢. SP ENCER, 














sity of Wises: 


This institution «embraces the following Colleges ‘and Departments : 


COLLEGE OF ARTS. 


ve Departments, General Seience, Agriculture, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mining and 


Fis 

Metallurgy, Militi.. y Seivnee. 
GOLLEGE OF LETTERS. 
Two Departments. ANCIENT CLASSICAL Department, in which the course of study is «quivalent 

to nahat in the best classical colleges in the country. 

MODERN CLASSICAL Department. French and German take the place of Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMEN COURSE. 
This embraces two years of preparatory study, 
Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the University. 
LAW SCHOOL. 

Judge P. L. SPOONER, Dean of the Law Faculty. 

The Laboratories for instruction in Analytical Chemistry, Determinative Miner ralogy and the Assay- 
ing of Ores, are believed to be the most ¢ omplete in the countr y, West of the Alleghanies. 

A QUANTITATIVE LABORATORY 


has been opene ne and numerous additions have been made to the apparatus in the different Depart- 


ments of Science 
LIBRARIES. 
are open to students, without charge, containing more than SEVENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES. 
THE CURRENT EXPENSES 
are less than in other institutions of equal grade. One student from each Assembly district, and al 
graduates of graded schools of the State who pass the required examination, are entitled to 
FREE TUITION. 

The institution is under the immediate charge of a President and twenty-six Professors and Teach- 
ers, and is, in all respects, in a highly prosperous condition. 

For further information, apply to JOHN BASCOM, 


MADISON, June 4, 1576. President, 


MYER Mr 


(SELLS C 


n= Log (ole) rs 


Fine toned, low priced, sully warranted, oe 
particulars, pri ices, etc., sent fi — 





MYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., ©: incinnati, oO, 





VICKS 
FLOWER ard VEGETABLE GARDEN 


is the most beautiful work of the kind in the 
world. It contains nearly bag pene hundreds 
of fine illustrations, and siv rom0 Plates of 
Flowers, beautifully drawn and colored from 
nature. Price 50 cents in paper covers; $1.00 
in elegant cloth. Printed in German and 
English, 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, % 


VICKS cents a year. 


Vic&)s Catalogue—300 Illustrations, only 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 2 cents. 


Are planted bya million people in America; sce Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


Vick’s catatogue —-300 illustrations, 
only 2 cents. 
Vick’s Floral Guide-— Quarterly, 25 
cents a year 
Vick’s Mlower & Vegetable Garden, 
in paper, fifty cents; with clegant cloth cov- 
ers $1.00. 
All my publications are printed in English 
and German. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. rete Cs 
Illustrated Catalogue sens 
Vanouzes & Tirt, 102 B. 2d St. € fn vinwath. 








